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WHAT DOES THAT 
WORD MEAN? 


ERBALISM as a means of com- 

munication is subject to many 
inaccuracies and unintended misunder- 
standings. Used in its best sense, 
verbalism signifies an earnest attempt to 
convey meaning with words. Attempts 
that seem to get nowhere have given 
the term a touch of reproach. Even per- 
sons of superior skill in the use of words 
cannot be sure of success in being 
understood. The writer once listened, 
in company with two college friends, to 
a very interesting lecture. At the close, 
both friends agreed it was a clear expo- 
sition of important truths. A discussion, 
which then began with comments of 
admiration for the speaker, soon turned 
into a heated argument as to what he 
really meant. Each had created a mean- 
ing in his own image. 

The unreliability of words as messen- 
gers of meaning, disturbing at times to 
the most learned of scholars, makes 
them a slippery source of confusion to 
the adolescent, particularly if his back- 
ground has been barren of the vocabu- 
lary of learning. In their distrust of 
formalized language as an adequate 
means of expressing their reactions to 
lively experiences, it is small wonder 
they turn to slang or to the trite phrases 
that happen to have a vogue at the 
moment. Such expressions have a 
rather precise meaning, at least to the 
initiated, even if the meaning seems 
hardly worth expressing. 

These comments had their origin in 
some reflections upon the common basic 


cause of more than half of the teacher’s 
difficulties, the ineptitude and frus- 
tration of pupils in the use of words 
and symbols as instruments of precise 
meaning. Since some mastery of these 
elusive and tricky inventions for aiding 
communication is essential to civilized 
living, we must continue to do the best 
we can to induct apathetic and inarticu- 
late youngsters into their mysteries. In 
fact, a considerable part of this number 
of the JouRNAL is devoted to articles 
dealing with special phases of this task. 
Two of these articles are directed at 
the segment of the undertaking which 
concerns the so-called “better” students, 
while the others explain ways of saving 
the laggards. The difference is one of 
degree rather than of the fundamental 
character of the difficulty. 

A review of the extended array of 
careful studies on the problem of help- 
ing pupils acquire some acceptable fa- 
cility in the use and interpretation of 
English, reveals one striking fact. The 
difficulty is so frequently due to factors 
other than the easy and self-excusing 
label of “dumbness.”’ Even the latter, 
with its assumption of inherent stu- 
pidity, is found to be not a generalized 
lack of intelligence, but a complex out- 
come of multiple causes, some of which 
are readily susceptible of correction 
when approached with sympathy and 
understanding. 

An interesting and thought-provok- 
ing example of such a study was the 
one made by Allison Davis, in which the 
learning difficulties of children from 
various culture groups and social back- 
grounds were carefully analyzed. His 
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work in different communities and with 
children from diverse social and eco- 
nomic levels brought out findings so 
challenging that he was asked to de- 
liver last year the Inglis Lecture at 
Harvard on that subject. Fuller details 
can be read in the printed copy of that 
lecture, but the phase of the report most 
significant for teachers deserves com- 
ment in connection with the theme of 
this issue of the JouRNAL. 

Children from a culture group in 
which no significant experiences have 
been associated with words commonly 
encountered in school are helpless in 
gathering meaning from the latter. 
Worse still, many words have acquired 
a specialized and emotional association 
from their use in that culture that blocks 
their interpretation in the usual sense 
prevalent in other social groups. Even 
the familiar “intelligence tests,” in so 
far as they assume that the vocabulary 
employed will have the same meaning 
and associations for the child as it does 
to the teacher, may yield serious mis- 
leading results. 


APART from the peculiarly confusing 
effect which unaccustomed words 
have upon many pupils, their ability to 
get meaning through various channels 
of experience and association is an indi- 
vidual trait with possible features of 
superiority. The sergeant in charge of 
the maintenance operations of all naval 
training planes at the Great Lakes Sta- 
tion won the continual admiration of 
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ranking officers for his keen diagnosis 
of difficulties in engine performance and 
his competence in directing repairs and 
services. Few knew that he had been 
regarded as a willing but hopeless fail- 
ure in elementary school, and that he 
narrowly missed being rejected as an 
illiterate. It seems that whenever we 
begin to feel confident that our testing 
routines are telling us all we need to 
know about a pupil and his possibilities, 
some new approach that reveals an un- 
suspected factor compels us to revise 
our conceptions. 

Words are indispensable to modern 
interchange of ideas. The important 
thing to remember is the fact that they 
have common meanings only to the ex- 
tent their associations have roots in 
common experiences, Visual aids may 
often correct the lack or misinterpre- 
tation of experience essential to a proper 
understanding of important terms. 
Whenever an emotional block seems to 
have brought deep frustration in a 
pupil’s attitude toward trying to gather 
meaning and satisfaction from the 
printed page, the wise strategy is a cir- 
cuitous attack through building a foun- 
dation of agreeable experiences with 
only gradual transition to the symbol- 
ism of words and their magic power 
to multiply those experiences imagina- 
tively when once the key has been dis- 
covered. The success of many patient 
teachers in making such an attempt re- 
news our faith in the potentialities of 
universal education.—F. W. T. 


Teach Them to Speak 
If Miles Standish had taken a speech course, his love life might have been 
different. If Moses had not been afraid to speak, he probably would not have 
delayed the beginning of his public career until the ripe age of ninety. Such delay 


would be disastrous to most of us. 


It is not necessary to discredit the power of the written word, but it often 
happens that authors of the pen die in poverty and are not recognized until long 
after their deaths ; while a good speaker, borrowing ideas from the printed page, 
may become a president, a governor, or a teacher. 

The exigencies of everyday living depend largely upon one’s ability to express 
himself verbally. In the reordering of the present educational system the art of 
speaking well should be placed foremost among the desired skills to be learned. 
—Mary H. Puuuirs, in the North Carolina High School Journal. 
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The Slow Learner in the 
Secondary Schools 4 By ELSIE F. GIBBS 


HE adolescent who is variously 

termed “‘slow-learning,” ‘‘back- 
ward,”’ or “‘illiterate’’ is not a new 
American problem. In increasing num- 
bers, he is invading the secondary 
schools, unprepared as most of them are 
to cope with the problem, and is thus 
creating a real hazard both to the schools 
and the individual student. 

The changed practice of elementary 
schools long advocated but only more 
recently somewhat generally accepted, 
of no longer retaining the over-age indi- 
viduals in the lower grades is compelling 
secondary administrators and teachers 
to come to grips with the difficulties of 
working with and for these students. 

Many secondary personnel continue 
to shut their eyes to the problem, insist- 
ing that special schools should be estab- 
lished for the nonacademic or those “un- 
able to meet high school standards.” 
Others tolerate these slow learners who 
may be granted a “courtesy grade” from 
semester to semester until they slip 
quietly out the back door via a work 
permit. The relieved school continued 
its academic pursuits, hardly pausing to 
reflect that the “slow learner” becomes 
an adult citizen with the right to vote. 
He usually marries and reproduces 
other “slow learners.” Untrained as he 
is, he strives for a place economically ; 
not succeeding he becomes a responsi- 
bility of the community, and another 
cause for increased taxes. If he does 
succeed, it is frequently due to agencies 
other than the schools. 

Other secondary schools are en- 
deavoring to discover these students, 
identify their needs and potentialities, 
and adapt a program geared to them. 





4q The “slow learner” will later be a 
citizen of the community; sometimes a 
very influential one, sometimes a very 
costly one. How can the school help 
to make his later behavior the most 
useful to the community and satisfy- 
ing to himself? That is the way Dr. 
Elsie Gibbs sees the problem. Can 
we conscientiously say “good rid- 
dance” when, failing and frustrated. 
such pupils drop out of our classes? 
The philosophy expressed in this 
article was learned by Elsie Gibbs the 
hard way. As a young teacher, she 
was assigned a class of “children with 
problems.” She soon realized that the 
usual teaching pattern would not 
work. When she asked permission to 
try something different, the principal 
said, “Do what you like, but keep 
them out of my office.” Her success 
was such that every teaching year 
thereafter she had one or more such 
classes, and had also the satisiaction 
of seeing the happy response of pupils 
to such treatment as is described in 
her article. Miss Gibbs earned the 
Ed.D. degree at U.C.L.A., and is 
Director of Secondary Education in 
the City Schools of San Bernardino. 





The task is not easy, but much progress 
has been made, especially in the last 
decade. 

By census standards, the definition of 
illiteracy is variously interpreted. Dur- 
ing the Civil War the man who could 
sign his name was classified as being 
literate. During World War II the man 
who had not learned to comprehend the 
printed page at the accepted fourth- 
grade reading level was classified as 
illiterate. 
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Military disclosures of large numbers 
of illiterates who had had access to Cali- 
fornia schools have helped to produce 
interest and legislation aimed to assist 
schools to recognize and accept the prob- 
lem of the slow learner and to adjust 
their programs so that a far greater per- 
centage of boys and girls now in Cali- 
fornia schools may achieve success to 
the extent of their abilities. 


"[ BOSE charged with this problem 
must distinguish between those who 
are untaught because of a lack of 
educational opportunity, because of 
emotional blockage, because of lack of 
interest, because of antagonistic atti- 
tudes, and those whose chief handicap 
is a lack of native ability. 

The child who is illiterate because of 
a lack of educational opportunity is the 
student who may advance most rapidly 
with a limited amount of special help 
and intensive training. The results 
may be immediate, definite, surprisingly 
rapid, and gratifyingly tangible. 

The nonreader with emotional block- 
age, lack of interest, or with antago- 
nistic attitudes but average or superior 
intelligence, offers the greatest and most 
difficult challenge. He is frequently the 
most misunderstood student in school. 
He is the one who “gets in the teacher’s 
hair,” who spends hours in the vice- 
principal’s office or its waiting room. 
He is the most likely candidate for 
irregular attendance, juvenile delin- 
quency, and a potential criminal record. 

The illiterate with low ability is the 
most hopeless and discouraging to the 
secondary teacher who measures prog- 
ress in terms of academic accomplish- 
ment based primarily upon reading 
skills. Frequently he is no discipline 
problem, but sits passively through one 
class after another. 


Many teachers and administrators, 
feeling their own inadequacies of train- 
ing and experience, hesitate to accept 
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the problem. The traditional secondary 
school program is so departmentalized, 
compartmentalized, and boxed so neatly 
into separate units of instruction of 
highly academic nature, each wrapped 
in its own colorful cellophane of “stand- 
ards of accomplishments”’ that the 
teacher who is alert to the slow learner 
and his problems frequently finds him- 
self frustrated by administrative “red 
tape.” 

The administrator who seeks to in- 
itiate such a program frequently finds 
a reluctant staff of otherwise efficient 
teachers “dragging their heels” in a 
most disheartening manner. 

Happy—thrice happy—are the ad- 
ministrators and teachers who together 
recognize their common problem and re- 
sponsibility and together face it squarely 
and unitedly. 

It requires much more than a mere 
juggling of schedules, some “watering- 
down” of curriculum materials, a little 
firmer discipline, and the setting up of 
a few adjustment classes. It is more 
than planting the previous semester’s 
nonreading failures into a class of art, 
homemaking, music, or shop, with the 
explanation to the teacher that “These 
students are not academic, but should 
do very good work in your class.” That 
viewpoint is one of the reasons why 
many alert young teachers are leaving 
the teaching profession. 

Careful diagnosis is essential before 
setting up a program to meet the varied 
needs of these individuals. Trained 
services of those experienced in testing, 
counseling, planning, and teaching are 
essential. What screening methods to 
use, what tests to administer, and how 
to analyze results, are major problems. 


O discover all the illiterates in a 
school is more difficult than some 
may think. Teacher opinion, combined 
with standard group reading and intelli- 
gence tests, offer a first rough screen- 
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ing. Individual physical and psycho- 
logical tests may further screen and 
reveal basic reasons why the student 
has not succeeded thus far. 

After an “over-all’’ school survey 
identifies so far as possible all illiter- 
ates who are thus for any and all rea- 
sons, the best help available should 
make recommendations for groups and 
individuals. The administrative staff 
must then face the problem of creating 
a suitable environment, including per- 
sonnel, equipment and supplies, time 
and curriculum. This is being attempted 
and developed in many areas although 
California schools are already over- 
crowded. 

Creating an environment and plan- 
ning a curriculum for the slow learner 
embrace much more than a mastery of 
the simple basic skills of reading, ’riting, 
and ’rithmetic, important as they are. 
The slow learner has the same basic 
goals as his more alert brother. Activi- 
ties in which the slow learner may de- 
velop civic responsibilities, physical and 
mental health and fitness, desirable so- 
cial, personal, and vocational goals and 
skills must be most carefully planned 
in order that he may be a contributor 
and not merely a consumer in adult life. 


HAT the slower student learns 

must be consistent with his own 
personal needs and those of his com- 
munity. He, as well as his faster 
brother, should know something of him- 
self and his community, how he can take 
his place in society, how he can earn 
a livelihood, how he can have happy 
family life, how he can beneficially use 
his leisure time, and how he can be an 
asset to his community. 

The slow learner faces as many of the 
problems of social and emotional adjust- 
ment as does the average adolescent. 
His ears are frequently keener and his 
feelings more sensitive than many care- 


less adults realize. As one such young- 
ster explained to an adult guest, “You 
see, I am one of the backward pupils.” 

Because he is sensitive to situations 
different from those shared by other 
students, special care should be given 
to his scheduling, environment, and cur- 
riculum so that so far as practical he 
shares the pattern of life of his com- 
rades. In the elementary school the 
“one-teacher” assignment is a commonly 
accepted practice for all pupils. As in 
the secondary school this is not so ; study 
should be given to his grouping, room 
assignment, and time allotments, so that 
it follows a normal secondary pattern. 
If the seventh-grade program includes 
a two- or three-period social living allot- 
ment with office-assigned placement in 
groups as students transfer to the junior 
high school, the slow learners may be 
grouped for the same time allotment, 
thus bringing them no thought of differ- 
ence or discrimination. He may have 
another period with this same teacher in 
the same room if that practice is fol- 
lowed in the school even to a limited 
degree. 


ESHUFFLING of students for 
class assignment is more desirable 
than block grouping. A minor rather 
than major number of changes of per- 
sonnel within the group as it is re- 
shuffled for another class period helps 
to give the slow learner greater security. 
His schedule may carry the same 
nomenclature as that followed by other 
students although the methods, tech- 
niques, materials, and books should be 
especially adapted to him. 

It is erroneous to assume that the slow 
learner accomplishes more proportion- 
ately in a mixed ability class in special 
subjects than he does in the reading. 
His span of attention is shorter and his 
comprehension is less than are those of 
the average student. Although special 
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subjects as art, homemaking, and shop 
offer much of special value and possi- 
bilities to the slow learner, he needs an 
opportunity to master well the skills and 
accomplishments within the range of his 
attainment. In this environment greater 
success may be attained, for results are 
more tangible and satisfaction more im- 
mediate. The skillful teacher may in- 
corporate many practical lessons involv- 
ing acceptable attitudes. 


Jy DOVELS period in homemaking 
or other special subject with a cur- 
riculum carefully planned to meet their 
needs and under a skillful teacher who 
does not expect too much may do much 
to further their civic and personal goals 
and attitudes. 

In 1931 the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection stated: 
“Serious consideration must be given 
to the curriculum best suited to the 
needs of subnormal children. The aim 
is to develop the child’s mental capacities 
and the control of his emotions to the 
point of adequate social adjustment. 
The curriculum must be determined in 
part by adult requisites. The first point 
to consider is what work these sub- 
normals will eventually be able to do.” 

Although it has been eighteen years 
since this was written, many educators 
still have a most hazy concept of what 
the slow learner can do vocationally and 
what training he needs to succeed. As 
many of these students leave school be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 17, a training 
for salable skills, interviews for a job, 
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neat and accurate completion of appli- 
cation blanks, job ethics, and satisfac- 
tory human relationships should be 
begun in the seventh grade. As the stu- 
dent nears the “drop-out” age, still 
greater stress should be directed toward 
a practical knowledge of the community 
and its vocational offerings to the slow 
learner. 

As he learns to evaluate his own 
capacities and is made aware that the 
school offers an intensified training in 
an area where he can succeed and that 
a school recommendation from those in 
charge will be beneficial to his personal 
job placement and advancement, the 
slow learner may more easily adjust to 
his school job and social world. Few 
schools have yet accomplished this. To 
do so will require the help of the com- 
munity. It will require more teachers 
who can teach successfully in non- 
academic fields. It is more expensive 
than an academic program. Few ma- 
terials are yet developed on the low 
reading but mature interest level. Sec- 
ondary teachers must be developed 
through in-service training, as universi- 
ties and colleges are still inadequately 
staffed to give much special training. 


— general acceptance of the 
slow learner as a responsibility of 
the secondary schools is basic to the in- 
tensive study, experimentation, curricu- 
lum development, work experience, and 
unified philosophy so urgently needed 
that the slow learner may not be both 
frustrated and frustrating. 


“The Most Critical Bottleneck in Education” 


Probably the lack of adequately trained counselors constitutes the most critical 
bottleneck in education. To the degree that the teaching of the whole personality 
is accepted as obligatory, the emphasis on the guidance-minded teacher becomes 
imperative. This means, inescapably, that all teachers must be trained to meet 
the expectations of a counseling program as teacher-counselors, while additional 
training must become the reasonable expectation for those persons who are to 
be commissioned as professional counselors.—Francis L. Bacon, “What Is 
Expected of the Counselor?” The School Review, January, 1949, p. 41. 
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A Chance to Read 


HE corrective reading program in 

our high school is not conducted as 
a separate course ; instead it is a part of 
a special section which we call Every- 
day English. Since Everyday English 
includes all phases of English for slow 
students, the time given to reading 
varies according to the individual need 
of those enrolled. However, because 
skill in reading is most often the greatest 
need, a large part of the year is devoted 
to activity aimed at improving reading 
habits. 

In each of the three classes the aver- 
age number in attendance is twenty. 
Absenteeism is high among these stu- 
dents ; it must be met with a flexible pro- 
gram to allow for a maximum of partici- 
pation while the student is in school. 
A class of twenty students in a fifty- 
minute period allows for some time 
given to individual help, but the amount 
of clinical aid is very small. 


For the most part, selection for en- 
rollment in an Everyday English class 
is made on the recommendation of the 
teacher who has had the student in an 
English class, either in high school or in 
the eighth grade. New students are 
changed into the course when the need 
can be recognized, usually within two or 
three weeks after enrollment. In all 
cases an effort is made to discuss the stu- 
dent’s difficulties with the teacher most 
familiar with his work. But individual 
recommendation is not the only method 
used in selecting these students ; stand- 
ard test results and record folders ordi- 
narily aid the selection, sometimes serve 
as the main basis for selection. 


While some effort is made to separate 
the students into the three classes ac- 
cording to their social maturity and 


q By NAOMI GIDDINGS 





4@ Successful work in corrective read- 
ing must be adapted to the individ- 
ual pupil. As early as possible, Miss 
Giddings tries to find the answer to 
three questions about each person 
enrolling in her class in Everyday 
English: What is he willing to try? 
What can he really do now? What is 
he interested in? Since no two are 
starting at the same place, it would 
seem a bit illogical to expect them all 
to reach the same goal in perfect step. 


Miss Naomi Giddings is now serv- 
ing her third year in the Lassen Union 
High School at Susanville, teaching 
classes in the kind of Everyday Eng- 
lish that she describes. Her first teach- 
ing of remedial English was at the 
Hanford Union High School where she 
served two years before taking her 
present position at Susanville. 





interests, each of the classes is far from 
homogeneous. And yet there is little 
feeling of inferiority or superiority; 
each individual recognizes that this is 
a corrective program designated to help 
each one with particular difficulties. 
Since there is no reason to be ashamed 
of being placed in the course, different 
abilities are accepted by the group and 
work within the limits of each one’s 
capacity is done accordingly. 

After each student has filled out an 
interest questionnaire, the first weeks 
are given over to practical testing, in- 
cluding oral and silent reading tests of 
comprehension and speed and standard 
spelling tests. In addition, information 
from the files and from the school nurse 
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supplement constant observation to 
recognize physical handicaps. Such 
habits as word reversals are noted quite 
early. 


HE most obvious and deep-set diffi- 

culty that must be overcome is the 
lack of personal interest in improving 
reading ability. By high school age, 
some accept their inability to read at a 
rate and with the comprehension neces- 
sary to accomplish the work expected of 
them. They apparently lack the effort 
to begin anew and build from a low level. 
Others feel that their speed and under- 
standing, though obviously below the 
average, are acceptable and will allow 
them to “get by.” The desire to improve 
reading at these various levels can be 
greatly stimulated by competition within 
the group. Usually the slowest reader 
is the last one to show interest in work- 
ing for improvement. Having done 
nothing for days on end, a sophomore 
boy finally became interested in the 
discussion stemming from the reading 
done by those on his reading level. Back 
to those stories he went, and his reading 
began, far behind the rest, it is true, 
but at least heading in the direction of 
the same accomplishments. Encouraged 
and prompted to move ahead, he is at 
least interested in doing the job. On 
the other hand, the experiences of a 
junior girl illustrate recreated interest 
in reading rate. In her previous English 
course she had done very little reading, 
understanding only part of what she 
read. Now, given exercises and read- 
ing material that she can easily grasp, 
she has sailed far ahead of others of 
similar ability, finishes work faster, and 
asks for more. She is heading in the di- 
rection of increased reading rate. 


If the students receive continual en- 
couragement as to their progress, how- 
ever small, and constant opportunity to 
do reading of their own choice, their 
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interest and improvement usually fol- 
lows. One day in each week is set aside 
as a “free reading day,” a time to be 
anticipated and to be used to the great- 
est advantage. For a 17-year-old boy 
who stated flatly, “I never read a book,” 
and for others like him, there must be 
more of an appeal than the library usu- 
ally offers. Two methods are used: 
there is a growing classroom shelf of 
small, twenty-five-cent editions that ap- 
peal because of their bright covers and 
intriguing size, and there is a selected 
group of school library books available 
in the classroom on the reading day. 
These books come from the same 
shelves that the students pass unsee- 
ingly on other days, but the fascination 
is due to the small, easy reading selec- 
tion and a few words about each book 
which helps to “sell” it to the pros- 
pective reader. The school library aids 
the program by being always on the 
watch for books of low reading levels 
that are of interest to high school stu- 
dents. Since the approach is reading 
for pleasure, the record of this reading 
is a simple report, sometimes oral. In 
developing a critical attitude, a student 
may not finish the book; no pressure is 
brought to bear to complete every book, 
nor is any penalty given. 


DP gstihanen difficulty which the poor 
reader encounters is the limited ma- 
terial that is familiar to him. In order 
to broaden that reading field and, in 
turn, increase his reading scope, differ- 
ent types of reading material are intro- 
duced in the classroom. A simple study 
and discussion is made of dictionaries, 
copies of popular current magazines, 
various sized newspapers, and even 
representative pages of magazine adver- 
tising, which bring forth some analysis 
of advertising technique. An additional 
use of classroom copies of a high school 
students’ magazine is in oral reading 
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practice. Reading a part in the maga- 
zine’s radio skit or its excerpt from a 
popular play or movie can be an im- 
portant activity, one in which the indi- 
vidual is an essential part of the whole 
group and must help to create the total 
effect of the story by reading his lines 
as quickly and carefully as possible. 


— the most important fea- 
ture of the corrective reading pro- 
gram as it is conducted in our high 
school is the need for a variety of ma- 
terials of interest to the high school 
student, but on an easier reading level. 
Increasing rate in reading can be at- 
tributed for a large part to student use 
of a large variety of classroom books 
that are actually readable—with a vo- 
cabulary that the student can under- 
stand. How can he increase his reading 
comprehension and speed unless he can 
start with selections that can be mas- 
tered? Since each class is made up of 
readers of different ages, grade levels, 
and reading levels, it is effective to have 


at least three groups, divided according 
to their general ability, using different 
sets of books. And still as essential is 
the change from one book to the next 
of gradually increasing vocabulary. Our 
textbook room revealed many books 
that could be used in part, and special 
editions, combining older reading inter- 
est with small vocabulary, are in use, 
such as the Scott, Forsman editions of 
Six Great Stories and Lorna Doone, the 
Let’s Read series, and the Webster Pub- 
lishing Company’s selections of Every- 
reader Library. 

With the corrective program still in 
its early stages, the student’s reading 
improvement is not always obvious, but 
he is given a chance to read material 
which he can understand, even though 
sometimes only in part. There is no di- 
rected clinical work, no special pro- 
vision for extreme cases, but the great 
majority are taken in and offered help. 
That is the keynote of the program— 
constant offering, constant opportunity 
to read. 


Symptoms of a Retarded School 


If you will look in at the schoolhouse door, and look long enough to find the 
answers to questions such as the following, you can determine whether the educa- 
tion being administered to students is of the “old type” or the “new type”: 


Are all students being put through the same mill, regardless of their indi- 
vidual interests, needs, and abilities? Are the courses, in the main, “textbook” 
courses not supplemented by other instructional aids and resources? Are tests 
and examinations largely tests of memory and factual knowledge rather than 
measures of ability to apply learning to practical problems? Does classroom 
practice discourage free expression of opinion, honest expression of doubt, or 
the democratic discussion of modern issues and problems? Is the so-called 
“reorganization” of courses simply a reshuffling of the time-old and treasured 
“pieces” of subject matter? Does the counseling system consist largely in 
telling a student what courses he must take? Does the counselor (or faculty 
adviser) direct the student’s course of action instead of helping him define 
and weigh the values involved in order that he may develop some degree of 
intelligent self-dependence in thinking through his own problems? 


These are only symptomatic questions. If the answers are “yes,” you may 
know that the school you are surveying is still “defending the faith” with the 
outdated sword and spear. Its effort may be sincere and its belief in its mission 
may be unquestioned, but, if the prophets of general education are right (and I 
hope they are), it will soon be an anachronism in a new age.—Roy Ivan JoHNSON, 
“Old Schools for New Times,” Junior College Journal, January, 1949, p. 243. 








Where Slow Learners Have © 


Their Day 


Here is the Slow Learner! 
do you place him? 


VERYWHERE there is a grow- 

ing interest in the high school 
pupil who is haridicapped in trying to 
read and understand the textbooks and 
reference materials. Compulsory edu- 
cation laws have kept him in the class- 
room, and no amount of rationalizing 
about the situation will remove him 
from the picture. 

Questions and questions and few an- 
swers become the inner speech of the 
teacher. What to do with him! How to 
supplant dislikes with some worth-while 
motives! How to develop his readiness 
for reading! How to make him want 
to behave himself! How to approach 
him? 


Where 


He has come to us with a past which 
has given him a certain way of looking 
at school (and teachers), and in many 
instances that way is anything but lov- 
ing and codperative. His feelings of in- 
security are obvious. For years he has 
known only failure and the soul-searing 
experience of sitting on the sidelines 
watching the fellows who knew all the 
answers. It is impossible to act at ease 
as a miserable onlooker, forced day after 
day to exhibit seeming stupidity in the 
presence of others. As a result, many 
unlovely terms can be applied to his 
actions ; he is sulky, balky, hateful, and 
resentful. He is the class hell-raiser. 
Why not? It is his only chance to break 
the monotony of the forces working 
against him. He has a well-developed 
feeling of inferiority in his associations 
with brighter children. 
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4q By MURIEL NYGREN 





4 How frank should we be in telling 
slow-learners why they are in a spe- 
cial class? Most teachers of such 
pupils try to avoid references to them 
that set them apart in any way. The 
author of this report seems to believe 
that the pupils have already sus- 
pected some of their shortcomings, 
and that the best approach is a candid 
but hopeful and encouraging discus- 
sion of their difficulties and what 
should be done about them. She ad- 
mits that some of her procedures are 
a bit unconventional, but she defends 
them in a spirited and entertaining 
way. 

As Mrs. Nygren suggests, the great 
need is for books of simple vocabu- 
lary, but of interest appeal on the late 
‘teen-age level. At the urging of her 
associates in the Tulare High School, 
she is working on a complete course 
of study for the slow learner, based on 
the practices she has used success- 
fully in recent years. 





This article won’t give all the an- 
swers, for we haven’t them. However, 
I'll tell you of some approaches to the 
students of low-aptitude ability in 
Tulare High School which have been 
found workable and valuable. It does 
not concern remedial techniques so fa- 
miliar to all teachers, but does concern 
starting “from scratch” to teach the 
slow learner. 


In Tulare High School, the English 
department is under the direct super- 
vision of Miss Irene Conley. With her 
kind and understanding guidance, some 
purposeful work procedures have been 
established for the students with learn- 
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ing problems. In fact, all of the English 
classes have been set up to meet the 
needs and abilities of each boy and girl 
in school. 

Following the natural sequential 
scheme of English A for Liberal Arts 
students and English B for students of 
lesser ability not planning college at- 
tendance, English C was instituted for 
students who have found past experi- 
ences with English very difficult. Both 
English B and C are designed for vo- 
cational students. This same idea is fol- 
lowed through in other subjects, par- 
ticularly in mathematics and history. 


ppPPORE the low-aptitude students 

are placed in the English C classes, 
careful weighing of evidence and ad- 
justing the needs of each individual case 
is done by the class counselors. The plan 
is a flexible one of grouping according 
to abilities and requirements. It is not 
the character of a job that makes a per- 
son happy or unhappy; the thing that 
counts is the inward sense of success 
and achievement or failure in the job. 
It is in this sensible way that English C 
is sold to the slow learner. It meets his 
need. 

Do any of them ever question the 
placement? Yes, but there are not many 
of them who do so. I have one answer 
and it hasn’t failed—to this date. “If 
you desire to become well acquainted 
with dangling participles, split infini- 
tives, elliptical clauses and how to shriek 
in the subjunctive mood, you may have 
the chance. I'll speak to the counselors 
today.”” And why is it called A-English, 
B-English, etc.? I can answer that one 
also. “The people designating the 
courses lacked imagination. Remember 
those strange problems about A digging 
a ditch in so many days, and B, being 
shiftless, took a greater number of days, 
etc. Well, that is lack of a stimulating 
imagination, too.” In an adolescent, 
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vernacular term, this stops them cold. 
We laugh and continue our assigned 
tasks. After all, interest is the basis for 
success in any subject. 


Now consider the teacher in this Eng- 
lish C project. The teacher can be one 
of the most powerful influences in the 
life of every child, particularly the slow- 
learning child; for many children the 
only motivating factor in school work 
is pleasing teacher. 

Therefore, will the teacher acknowl- 
edge that because progress is character- 
istic of society as a whole, each person 
should have some part in that progress? 
Will he accept the student on his ability 
level and expect regular growth accord- 
ing to his capacity and make no apolo- 
gies? Will he recognize the fact that 
the needs of individuals are the needs 
of society; that purposeful living and 
individual responsibility must be en- 
couraged since the individual is the basic 
unit of society ? 

Can he get attention without tension, 
lawful motion without commotion, and 
the completion of tasks without exhaust- 
ing the student with pressures? 


Is the teacher prepared to prove to 
each child his personal worth? In 
other words, where does the classroom 
teacher place the student with learning 
problems ? 

The following approaches have 
helped the students gain in dignity and 
in a sense of personal worth. All of us 
have read specific reports proving that 
maladjustments disappear with success 
in learning to read, and we have a prov- 
ing ground in English C for testing the 
accuracy of such statements. 


T= basic principle of beginning 
with the learner is on his own level. 
It is natural to begin with something 
that most of them understand, namely, 
the number system. Many believe that 
the slow learners drop school as the 
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work grows abstract because they lack 
the mental ability to cope with it. But 
critical thinking is by no means impossi- 
ble for them, and we prove it daily. 

We begin reasoning with the science 
of mathematics. The symbols we make 
for the numbers are merely means of 
identifying the thoughts they express. 
Each number must be in his proper 
place doing his important work or the 
whole system will collapse and become 
valueless. The number “3” may not 
seem important, and might desire to be 
elsewhere, perhaps standing by the 
handsome “8,” but “3” must realize his 
importance in the orderly arrangement, 
remain on the job and prove his worth 
to the whole number system. 

What an easy step from this to a class 
discussion of place in the community, 
nation, and world. Cotton must be 
picked, the garbage man and the doctor 
must be interested in community sani- 
tation, cows must be milked, and all 
other needs supplied by skilled and un- 
skilled workers. “None of us liveth to 
himself.” We are all wound up to- 
gether, and every one is important, even 
school teachers, and we must respect 
the inherent worth of each individual. 
Each must be in his assigned place 
doing his important job in an important 
way or civilization will collapse, as was 
proved in the number illustrations. 


At this point we talk of vocations of 
parents and friends and magnify 
the good they are contributing to the 
community ; the next logical step is the 
discussion of ambitions of each indi- 
vidual student; then expressions of 
gratitude for the contributions of other 
workers in the community are brought 
out in the open and examined. 
Another teaching device using num- 
ber knowledge is useful in learning the 
reading vocabulary. The device teaches 
and emphasizes the difference between 
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believing and knowing. Students can 
believe 2 and 2 are 5 or 17 or anything 
else as long as they wish to do so, but 
they can’t know it. For the truth about 
2 and 2 is the only thing that can really 
be known. Likewise they can believe 
odd and unusual meanings and spell- 
ings of word symbols, but they can’t 
know them. From these number ideas 
and the figures that identify them, it is 
a natural step to a reading vocabulary. 

The act of reading is one of the 
mysteries of civilization. It is a highly 
artificial process and has to be mastered. 
The notion that it comes naturally is 
false; reading will never just come; it 
has to be achieved by a deliberate effort. 
It has to be done on purpose. 

In our California classrooms we have 
so many nationalities and races repre- 
sented that word study can assume an 
international color. As an example, let 
us use the word “door,” or any other 
word of known meaning. Place on the 
board as many symbols as possible for 
the chosen word—Greek, Armenian, 
Portuguese, Mexican, Swedish, and 
American. After studying the symbols, 
noting likenesses and differences, erase 
and ask the class if “door” has been de- 
stroyed. Instantly they can see that the 
queer marks only represented a thought 
of “something to get through in a hurry 
when the bell starts ringing.” It is an 
exciting discovery for them to realize 
that the smudges on the printed page 
represent thoughts within their own 
realm of thinking; that it is possible to 
find the meaning of the printed words 
and give expression to them in terms of 
their own experiences; that the words 
possess power to make the knower feel 
and react to the thoughts they express. 

Each student works independently in 
spite of the fact that the class average 
is twenty or more. Individual weak- 
nesses are never disclosed, but as a class 
we discuss common difficulties. The 
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possible is always with us. The fact 
that we do better today than we did 
yesterday proves that we can progress 
another step tomorrow. We work each 
day to be better than ourselves, not 
better than the other fellow. 


spree the approach I’m to write 
about now should be eliminated from 
this article. But it has proved so effec- 
tive with the slow learner that I’m will- 
ing to risk scathing comments from au- 
thors of English textbooks in order to 
share it with you. 


The best way we have found to teach 
academic subjects is by way of method, 
regular lessons in sequence each day. 
No skipping a single step. In reading, 
mastery of words, phrases, sentences, 
the techniques of reading, are to be 
taught by the teacher and learned by 
the students. No student should be ex- 
pected to enter a classroom and teach 
himself, and the slow learners can’t do it. 

All children like simple, direct facts, 
and the slow learner is no exception. 
When they arrive in C English, trying 
to cover their feelings of inferiority in 
many subtle ways, the first step must 
be to remove all pressures and assign 
some task that they can accomplish in 
a perfect way. 

In spite of the fact, therefore, that 
English texts are ignoring the prepo- 
sition, and an article in the English 
Review advocated complete elimination 
of the study of this part of speech, we 
learn the fifty-two common prepositions. 

We memorize and write them in 
alphabetical order, and we keep at the 
task until it is perfectly accomplished. 
It has been the turning point for many 
sixteen- and seventeen-year-old stu- 
dents to see a perfect score on their 
papers for the first time, and with the 
score the knowledge that it was earned 
by self-effort. After learning the prepo- 
sitions we use them in every rhythmical 
and original way imaginable. The slow 
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learners are reading, but they are un- 
aware of it and it is a painless process. 
After presenting a basic vocabulary of 
three hundred words or more, they are 
ready for easy textbooks. The great 
need today is for books with just a 
basic vocabulary, but with a meaning 
appeal for the late ’teen-ager. 

We have placed the emphasis up to 
this point upon the feeling each word 
radiates. The next steps are those advo- 
cated by the many experts in the field 
of reading techniques, such as configu- 
ration of words, syllabication, phonics, 
and context meaning. It is best to teach 
a few fundamental things and teach 
them thoroughly. Isn’t it true that one 
fundamental urge is for security, even 
in an English class? So to know the 
truth about anything or any situation 
makes one the master of that situation, 
though it may be fifty-two prepositions 
and the ability to use them. 

I may be breaking all the psycho- 
logical laws of approach to the slow 
learners, but they work, and I will 
rush to the defense of that which is de- 
fensible. 

I know that students really want to 
learn. Give them the chance and you 
give them stability and a belief in their 
true worth. The slow learners can 
change. They do not have to stay the 
way they are because something hap- 
pened before they entered English C. 
But, when all is said and done, freedom 
from limitations must be an individual 
accomplishment. The teacher can be 
just a good leader and an authority. 


YE: I admit that some parents 
really deserved better luck in the 
way of progeny, but many, many parents 
need drastic revision, too. Perhaps the 
old French proverb to the effect that 
“To understand all is to forgive all” is 
an appropriate solution to the case of 
the slow learner. 

Experience has brought the con- 
viction to me that he is worth every hour 
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of effort devoted to his interests; the 
proof that a sincere attempt to educate 
him is the duty of every teacher; the 
knowing that some of Tulare’s finest 
citizens of tomorrow are in the English 
C classroom today. 

Where do you place the slow learner ? 
It is impossible to discuss within the 
limits of a single article all the ap- 
proaches to the problem. However, this 
truth I know—that education can’t be 
a mass of facts, but it must be the de- 
velopment of certain mental faculties 
of reasoning, judgment, and application. 
Can’t we all realize that this also applies 
to the slow learner when he is given a 
sense of certainty and confidence which 
leads to stability and success? 
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HUS, confidence is given to him in 

Tulare High School, where he occu- 
pies a valued place. From Superintend- 
ent Donovan Cartwright to the smallest 
freshman on the campus, each indi- 
vidual is free to prove his personal 
worth. Under such conditions no stigma 
could attach itself to English C. 

And for teachers of like groups who 
grow discouraged and feel that each day 
is an endurance contest the following 
story of a joyful satisfaction which 
comes with a work well done may help. 

An old Chinese philosopher was once 
asked, “What in all your lifetime has 
caused you the greatest satisfaction?” 
“A child that went down the road sing- 
ing, after asking me the way,” he 
replied. 





In Defense of Junior High School Teaching 


“It is my belief that most teachers are teaching in the junior high school today 
because they definitely chose that level of work. They are neither inflated elemen- 
tary teachers nor deflated senior-high-school people. Of course, many have had 
basic experience in elementary-school work, but that is as it should be. If more 
senior-high teachers—and college professors, too—had had a little basic teaching 
experience in the elementary school they would be far better teachers today. 

“The modern junior high school, as a new and growing organization, is subject 
to many criticisms, yet it is not handicapped, as many senior high schools are, by 
an overload of subject-matter specialists. Today only a few of the conventional 
senior high schools are wearing the modern look in education. 

“It is true that we need more attention to adequate preparation of junior-high- 
school teachers. But, by and large, the junior-high and elementary-school teachers 
are meeting the needs of the individual pupil in a much better fashion than the 
conventional high school. Junior-high teachers may appear frustrated simply be- 
cause they realize the shortcomings of their present efforts to meet the personal 
and social-growth needs of the pupils. On the other hand, the teacher in the con- 
ventional senior high school may appear calm and serene because he is too busy 
teaching subject matter to notice the problems of a pupil.”—-R. W. Romans, Prin- 
cipal, Central School, Golden, Colorado, in a letter to The Clearing House, Oc- 


tober, 1948, p. 81. 
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The Doorway to Better 


Reading 


HE problem of knowing what to 

do with the number of retarded 
readers in our schools is one of much 
concern to teachers and administrators 
alike. There is a growing interest in this 
problem, as evidenced by the number 
of studies published on the subject. 

We recognize the fact that reading is 
a tool which a student must be able to 
use skillfully if he is to succeed in his 
educational career. It is perhaps truer 
today than in the past since much 
emphasis is being placed on extensive 
reading. 

The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent from the classroom teacher’s view- 
point a general description of the re- 
medial reading program on the seventh 
and eighth grade level of the Coalinga 
Junior High School. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF 
READING CASES 


. Intelligence test data 
. Record of reading achievement 
. Chronological age 


. Score on non-verbal intelligence 
test 

5. Cumulative record information 
(general physical health, visual 
and auditory defects, home con- 
ditions, attendance, personality in- 
ventories, etc.) 

6. Recommendations by other teach- 

ers, especially those in English, so- 

cial studies and science, regarding 

individuals who might profit from 

the instruction. 


It is well to select first those students 
with the greatest difference between 
mental ages and reading achievement 


> wh — 


4 By JEANETTE AXELSON 





4 Through the same doorway that 
leads to increased skill in reading, 
the pupil enters a new world of saiis- 
factions he had not anticipated. A 
glimpse of these may be the lure that 
will bring acceptance of the first steps 
in the routine drill that is indispen- 
sable. Successes that outweigh the 
labors, and that promise still further 
simple but exciting triumphs to the 
pupil who has previously known only 
humiliation in the reading class, seem 
to hold the key to that doorway. 

When successful teachers of the 
slow-learning groups try to tell how 
they do it, one is impressed by ‘ne 
spirit of sympathetic understanding 
and mutual confidence that is always 
established. As Mrs. Axelson writes, 
in explaining how difficult it is to tell 
just what is best to do, “The approach 
to these sensitive boys and girls is 
such an intangible thing, it is hard to 
describe.” 

Jeanette Axelson is now teaching 
the Exceptional Pupils’ classes in the 
Taft schools, but the procedures she 
reports were worked out while she 
was a teacher in the Coalinga Junior 
High School. 





scores. We took some, however, with 
low mental age scores, which we felt 
might be due to poor reading ability. 
Some were so called “behavior prob- 
lems”; others were frustrated indi- 
viduals having difficulty in doing regu- 
lar class assignments. This entire group 
took the required program of subjects 
in our departmentalized curriculum and 
were enrolled in a reading class one 
period per day. 
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There were three sections in the 
seventh grade; two in the eighth. In 
the initial phase of our program some 
of the sections were too large. Later the 
maximum number in each class was 
limited to fifteen. 

Progress was measured by various 
forms of the Progressive Reading Test, 
Stanford Achievement Test Battery, 
and the Jowa Silent Reading Test. Stu- 
dents were “programmed out” of the 
class from time to time on recommen- 
dation of the teacher, based on ob- 
jective test data. 


is wise to eliminate physical causes 
as factors contributing to a student’s 
retardation as early as possible. Those 
examined by our health department who 
were found to have visual, auditory, or 
other physical deficiencies, were re- 
ferred to the family physician or 
specialist. 

One of the first tasks of the remedial 
teacher is to establish a friendly re- 
lationship with the student. We try to 
learn more about his interests and ex- 
periences, gain his confidence and make 
him feel he is to be helped. During the 
first few lessons we “got acquainted.” 
In a general discussion period, students 
talked about the things which interested 
them most. It was possible in this way 
to gain an insight into the individual’s 
personality and discover his likes and 
dislikes which would later motivate his 
learning ; it also provided some basis on 
which to select future reading material 
suitable to his interests. 

Another significant task facing the 
teacher is the creation of desirable atti- 
tudes on the part of the learner. During 
one of our early discussions, I tried to 
impress the class members with the 
importance of reading ability in relation 
to progress in other school subjects and 
success in later vocations. We discussed 
the importance of reading with under- 
standing and the value of knowing how 
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to use books purposefully as a source 
of information and pleasure. Each stu- 
dent should be made frankly aware of 
his reading difficulty, since awareness 
of faulty habits is one of the first steps 
in overcoming them. 


Remedial work should begin at the 
individual’s level of achievement. Many 
poor readers have known only failure, 
resulting often in personality disturb- 
ances. Some are reading on a so-called 
“frustration level” where the work is 
too difficult. Through the use of much 
simple, interesting reading material and 
a basic sight vocabulary test, it is possi- 
ble to discover the individual’s vocabu- 
lary level and start from there. A varied 
selection of easy reading should be pro- 
vided so that each person, regardless of 
his reading ability may be assured of 
at least some degree of success at the 
very beginning. It will take painstaking 
patience on the part of the teacher, often 
at the point of complete discourage- 
ment, to prove to some students that 
reading can be a pleasurable experience. 
Yes, actually fun! 


ONCENTRATION is a skill which 

every teacher knows is essential to 
the formation of good study habits. 
Since many of our poor readers lacked 
this power of concentration, it was 
necessary that each person have suf- 
ficient material to work on during the 
class period. Exercises in which one 
reads a paragraph or page with certain 
questions to be answered in mind, will 
help to keep attention directed on read- 
ing. A class of this type is often in- 
formal, and for the sake of the students, 
as well as the teacher, it is advisable to 
insist on a reasonably quiet, orderly 
room where there is a minimum of dis- 
traction. 

An environment which is conducive 
to enjoyable reading is a motivating 
factor. It helps to sustain interest. Our 
students brought flowers, pictures, 
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interesting articles—in general, made 
suggestions on how to make the room 
attractive. The room library table con- 
tained books and magazines on science, 
hobbies, adventure, fiction, vocational 
interests, etc. The students enjoyed see- 
ing a display of book jackets in the room 
(frequently changed). It was interest- 
ing to note how many of them read 
books displayed or consulted the library 
chart and card file to see what others 
were reading. 


HERE seems to be no one best 

method of adapting a program of in- 
struction to the needs and individual 
differences of the learner. Much de- 
pends on discovering a method by which 
a person learns best, personality of the 
teacher, and materials on hand. 

A profile of errors in reading indi- 
cated certain points of weakness. 
Groups were organized in the class that 
had difficulties in common. Students 
were working on various units and 
often in different books; hence, much 
individual help was required. In classes 
where reading ability was approxi- 
mately on the same level, everyone 
worked on the same assignment. Pro- 
cedure here was more corrective than 
remedial. 

An allowance was made for indi- 
vidual differences by urging students to 
read books and magazines in the room 
or to work on other class assignments 
when the reading lesson was completed. 
In this way, many had time for super- 
vised study or “free reading” every day. 
Thus, it was possible to observe their 
reading skills “in action.” 

Since students enrolled in Reading 
did not have a regular study period, no 
homework was given. Usually, all as- 
signments were completed in class. 

Basic texts and a variety of supple- 
mentary material were used. Examples 
of texts enjoyed by some of the classes 
were: Driving the Reading Road, by 


Spencer, Johnson and Robinson, of the 
California State Series;' Progress on 
the Reading Road, by Spencer, Johnson 
and Robinson, of the California State 
Series ;? and Flying the Printways, 
by Carol Hovious.® 

I found that workbooks had a defi- 
nite place in remedial instruction. The 
ones used were actually work textbooks. 
They are valuable, provided the work 
is corrected and a student can see his 
mistakes. When sufficient practice was 
given in the type response required, 
most persons worked independently. 
Frequently they exchanged work and 
corrected responses. Under supervision 
this is an experience of value. 

Much practice was given on the de- 
velopment of reading skills as outlined 
in the Skiltexts:* 1. Comprehension, 
2. Interpretation, 3. Organization, and 
4. Understanding word meaning (con- 
text, word-form clues, matching defi- 
nitions, synonyms, antonyms, homo- 
nyms, etc.), 5. Studying words (word 
analysis and dictionary skills). 


| 5 ene beginning a workbook, stu- 
dents took the accompanying diag- 
nostic test A ; upon completion, form B. 
Frequent speed and comprehension 
tests were taken. It is best to suggest 
they read as fast as possible, mindful of 
the fact that they are to answer ques- 
tions on content later. Students were 
encouraged to keep their own progress 
charts. 

The classes in Reading enjoyed the 
oral work involved. The recording of 
each individual’s oral reading would 
be an excellent method of motivation 
(I should like to do this at some time 
in the future, for I’m sure it would be 





1 Sacramento: California State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, 1943. 

2 Sacramento: California State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, 1943. 

3 Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 

4Johnson, Eleanor & Associates, Pat, the 
Pilot and Modern Reading. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill, Inc., 1946. 
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a fascinating and worthwhile project). 
As reading skills improved, greater 
emphasis was placed on silent reading 
and comprehension. 


b | ommeameapareot development was 
stressed, including the use of words 
in oral and written form. Students kept 
a record of words and meanings learned. 
Visual aids (charts, movies, and tran- 
scriptions) were used to improve read- 
ing and spelling skills; to enrich a stu- 
dent’s background in literature. 

Each class had one period a week for 
“library reading.” I did not test on 
selections read. The reason for this 
type of reading is to encourage the stu- 
dent to read for pleasure; the purpose 
is defeated when one is tested on con- 
tent. Class members often read or told 
interesting excerpts from their books. 
This “free reading” period increased 
reading speed and most noticeably 
stimulated the desire to read. It was 
evidenced in the fact that many persons 
who had previously exhibited indiffer- 
ent attitudes got cards from the public 
library. The English classes, including 
students enrolled in Reading, made ex- 
cursions to the Public Library to receive 
instruction concerning the use of the 
library, culminating in an essay contest 
held during Book Week. 
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An evaluation of the Remedial Read- 
ing program, emphasis being placed on 
improvement, may be summed up 
briefly. Results shown for most stu- 
dents included : 

1. Improved reading achievement 
shown on standardized tests. 

2. Improved speech conversation and 
oral reading. 

3. Increased speed and compre- 
hension on informal tests at frequent 
intervals. 

Other extremely important, but less 
tangible results were: 

1. Improved study habits. 

2. Favorable changes in attitudes and 
behavior indicated by other teachers’ 
personal observations. 

3. Stimulated the desire to read pur- 
posefully and for enjoyment. 

The aim of improving a student’s 
reading achievement is important we 
know, but vastly more important is the 
enrichment of his experiences through 
reading. 

Many problems referred to deans and 
counselors are those associated with 
reading failure. We should think of the 
retarded reader, not so much in terms 
of his deficiencies, but often as a mal- 
adjusted individual who needs guidance 
and encouragement. This is indeed a 
challenge ! 


On Vitalizing Classroom Teaching 


The teacher who does not identify the objectives of living with the objectives 
of learning has no compass to guide him. He is obsessed with the immediate. The 
daily “recitation” becomes an end in itself. He is concerned only with right 
answers. If, however, he envisions his function as the preparation of students 
for right living, his course takes on new meaning and vitality. Automatically, 
from his storehouse of potential subject matter, he selects and emphasizes. He 
challenges student thinking and guides student effort toward fuller self-realization. 
He sees knowledge as a tool of value, important only as it is put to use in the 
solution of human problems.—Stephens College News Reporter, December, 1948. ' 
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Problems of the Adolescent 


OUR new radio has just been de- 

livered. It is the best instrument 
your carefully hoarded savings would 
buy. You eagerly expect it will bring 
into your home all the drama, the 
beauty, and the melody from the world 
outside. Confidently you turn the dial— 
and hear exactly nothing. 

So, because you are emotionally adult, 
you remain calm and call in a radio ex- 
pert. He quickly removes a tiny piece 
of insulating material which has kept 
two wires apart and blocked all re- 
ception. That tiny piece of material 
caused disappointment and frustration. 
Until it was removed by a man who 
understood the inner workings of a 
modern radio, your precious instrument 
was useless. 

How can we, as teachers and coun- 
selors, find and remove the insulating 
factors which block adolescent person- 
alities ? The search for, and the removal 
of, the fears, the concerns, and the feel- 
ings of failure and rejection which pre- 
vent the adolescent from performing, 
require the deepest insight and the most 
sympathetic understanding. The low 
verbalizing, poor performing adolescent 
student needs more skillful handling 
than any radio. Facts and information 
may be broadcast indefinitely from the 
teachers’ trained mind, and still not be 
received by the pupil whose anxieties 
or personal problems block his perform- 
ance like a piece of insulating material. 

A personal problem is never so ap- 
parent as an electrical one. Sometimes 
it seems so obscure, or unimportant, 
that it is passed over as trivial. The first 
requirement for a successful human re- 
lationship between teacher and pupil is 


q By OLIVE YODER LEWIS 





q Various psychological studies re- 
garding adolescence have debunked 
the fiction about that being a “happy. 
carefree” period. Seldom does one 
see the anxieties and yearnings of 
boys and girls during early adoles- 
cence revealed so candidly and stir- 
ringly as in this account of their own 
most urgent problems. One is touched 
by some of the revelations, and in- 
clined to marvel at the confidence 
shown toward the investigator by re- 
sponding so unreservedly. This is 
perhaps explained by the spirit of 
warm sympathy and understanding 
which is reflected in all the writer's 
references to these problems and the 
strange ways in which they affect 
adolescent behavior. 


The author earned both the bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees at Stanford. 
She is Dean of Girls and Chairman of 
the Department of Guidance at the 
Franklin Junior High School in Val- 
lejo. She writes, “Having tried to 
enable adolescents to understand 
their parents, I am, at present, con- 
ducting night classes with parents 
and hope some of them will be more 
able to understand their adolescents.” 





the acceptance of the premise that how 
the pupil feels about what he does is 
more important than what he actually 
does. Any situation that seems like a 
problem to an adolescent is important. 
It is more important to meet and re- 
solve or accommodate the immediate 
concern than it is to teach history, or 
algebra, or grammar. 


Allport’ lists “problem-solving abil- 





1L. F. Shaffer, The Psychology of Adjust- 
ment, p. 290. 
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ity” among the personality traits which 
depend upon intelligence. If the prob- 
lem is emotional in nature, it becomes 
very difficult to see in its true perspec- 
tive. Distorted because of its nearness, 
it becomes less clearly perceived and 
less accurately expressed. 


If you hold a sheet of paper in front 
of your eyes, you will be unable to see 
any of the interesting things in the room 
beyond. That sheet of paper is not a 
problem to anyone else but you. To you 
it is a very real problem. The person 
who laughs at your anxiety does not 
know how you feel about it. 


DULTS often tell children that their 
school days are the happiest days of 
their lives. Songs, stories, and poems 
extol the theme of “carefree childhood.” 
But is it really free from care? We de- 
ceive ourselves with superficiality and 
rationalization when we point with 
pride to schools which teach factual 
knowledge while emotional development 
is unrecognized and neglected. Potenti- 
ally successful citizens are not developed 
in an atmosphere where infractions of 
rules are punished by methods directing 
attention to the fact that “teacher is the 
boss” and where discipline is regarded 
as a restrictive process instead of one 
self-development designed to enable the 
growing adolescent to govern himself. 


Adolescence is not a carefree period. 
It is a period of many concerns, frus- 
trations, and adjustments to a rapidly 
changing culture. The fact that these 
problems seem insignificant to many 
adults does not minimize them to the 
adolescent. In early life we surround 
the child with a high fence of “do” or 
“don’t,” according to what we deem de- 
sirable. In school we obstruct his dy- 
namic development by overstressing or- 
ganization and direction. He has no 
choice. Some of this may be necessary, 
but it is conceivable that the manner 
in which we prescribe all of these things 
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is detrimental to his growth in experi- 
ence and interpretation. 

Whatever obstructs the emotional 
vision should be faced. Otherwise it 
may cause social maladjustment. The 
human personality works against itself 
in that the maladjustment causes physi- 
cal as well as psychological symptoms. 
Stuttering is a fairly common example. 

The average adolescent in junior high 
school has at least four fears: 1. Opin- 
ion of parents; 2, Opinion of teachers; 
3. Opinion of his peers; and 4. Fear 
of the unknown. The last two are usu- 
ally the most difficult to overcome. It 
will be helpful if the teacher can learn 
to respect the concern of the pupil with- 
out showing resentment, intolerance, or 
shock. 

In order to have first-hand infor- 
mation concerning what adolescents 
worry about, a survey was conducted 
in Franklin Junior High School, Val- 
lejo, California, a four-year junior high 
school, covering the grades 7 to 10. 
During homeroom periods the blanks 
with the following heading were dis- 
tributed. 





List any personal problems or concerns 
you have at this time. 











No problems were suggested. The 
only directions given were to indicate 
whether boy or girl, and to list current 
problems. Blanks were then to be 
turned in, unsigned. 


F the 701 blanks received, 339 were 

submitted by boys and 362 by girls. 
These 701 pupils reported 1,402 per- 
sonal problems. 

These problems can be classified 
under seven general headings: School, 
Future, Home, Money, Social, Reli- 
gion, and Health. 
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Some of these classifications obviously + data presented in the accom- 





















































overlap. Social problems may be more panying tables are perhaps more 
r nearly home problems, Anxieties classi- enlightening than that shown in the 
t fied under “future” may depend upon number - of - problems tables. For ex- 
. money. Those under “religion” may be ample, it might seem unimportant that 
f resentment against parental objection four I-year-old girls worry sbout 
: : Th school. This fact assumes new meaning 
. to dancing. ose expressed by the when we see that these four constitute 
: pupil as two separate problems are so 50 per cent of the 11-year-old girls who 
’ classified in the tables. reported having any problems at all. 
: Tas_e I—NuMBER OF ProBLEMS REPORTED BY 362 GIRLS. 
e Ages aie. Total 
‘ Type of Problem 11 12 13 14 15 16 Problems 
t I cnsitisnleicsstaimseniinnnaaiiiin 4 43 33 52 10 6 148 
1 UE, SOMO, cayscoanencmaboccnemseonacconearen A 15 26 58 44 14 158 
: isis iosindtinseamemeihieatabiad x 23 39 56 50 17 293 
| ES Ros 0 0 1 7 7 3 18 
r SII. onaspascceotamestuingiemmninate 3 4 14 12 13 10 56 
IED... wepsetuicsoorecasetnenennartecererne 0 1 3 2 4 1 11 
: RIN <i cewandsiiee6tniesasscuillbsipastbatucheaicoeiZeN 0 7 0 2 2 1 12 
' ere ae 2 21 21 0 0 0 44 
$ 
Tas_e II—NuMBER oF Prop_emMs Reported By 339 Boys. 
 — Ages ~ Total 
1 Type of Problem 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 Problems 
I ick ah aerigiecpniconcnanatiot 0 36 32 32 38 34 0 172 
Pheene Like. oincii.cisscssssccterss. 1 5 10 20 18 19 1 74 
NE eae a 0 10 17 30 37 21 1 116 
EET 2 4 8 2 4 0 18 
Future ......... eiucnateetauhianiiien 1 6 14 22 27 7 1 77 
ee 2 5 3 13 22 7 1 52 
OE ae 1 2 1 3 0 1 0 8 
RS Ee: 3 15 20 34 2 2 0 76 
No Problems .............-....-- 4 31 20 5 8 ] 1 69 
Tas_e IIJ—Percentace or Gir_s REPORTING PROBLEMS. 
aii Ages ~ 
Type of Problem 11 12 13 14 15 16 
TIN sticocscunsssncierssoocsnceshesteceapinstelacctetctaaneaieens 50 43 44 52 16 33 
ON TAO NA 12.5 15 29 58 63 78 
| res i 100 23 58 56 78 95 
| SREY VERE eae eee laid 0 0 1 7 11 17 
ISU UIE AB MRO RM IS nna! ae 4 21 12 20 55 
IY cai Nai i hi ieee hi lianaticienee 0 1 5 2 6 5 
Health and Development .......2............--s:0s0-+0-000-++ 0 7 0 2 3 5 
Taste IV—PercenTAGE oF Boys REporTING PRoBLEMS. 
co Ages ~‘ 
Type of Problem 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
RAIL ancien 0 80 46 30 57 97 25 
ES SEE eee se 11 14 19 27 54 25 
STEAD Saree eae e oer 0 27 30 35 58 72 0 
USE re ere ees occa 11 13 20 20 40 20 25 
gp Raa Mina al 2. oe rag ae 
Religion. .................... 11 4.5 1.5 3 0 3 0 
Health and Development ...................-.- 33 33 14 32 3 6 0 
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School Womelife Social filure Money Religion Health 
1 


Declapont 


Comparison of Number of Problems Reported 
By Boys and Girls. 
Franklin Junior High School 
Vallejo, California. 


School problems do not seem to 
worry the 11-year-old boy at Franklin. 
Perhaps his masculine ego helps him 
meet his new experiences, while the 
same-age girl is more timid about the 
unknown and newness of junior high 
school. However, the boys soon recog- 
nize that this new school is really a 
problem, for we find that 80 per cent 
of the 12-year-old group is concerned. 

Sometimes the frequent recurrence 
of one particular type of problem may 


be a reflection of their peer culture. Re- 
sentment against regulations might be 
an example of this. On the other hand, 
an innocuous statement that there is 
“no place to study at home” or “‘too tired 
to study” may hint (it never proves) 
the existence of a serious, unexpressed 
anxiety. 


T HE specific problems, expressed 
more or less in the pupil’s own 
words, are presented as follows: 
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Pros_eMs oF GIRLS 























Wouter of Girls 
Problem 
School Problems: 148 
Transportation 11 
Study 
No place to study at home................ 6 
Grades ...... 13 
Too much home work ................00 16 
Not enough time at home to study... 8 
Too tired to study 2 
How to study 8 
Am I going to fail? 1 
Teachers 
Unfair 13 
Don’t like teachers 6 
My teachers don’t explain things...... 6 
Interfere with our lives .................... aba 
Don’t like substitute teachers .......... 4 
Regulations 
Divided lunch period ................c0000-0 4 
10-A’s don’t get High School 
privileges 





Want same privileges 10th grade has 5 
Noon pass unfair 
Afraid I will be tardy ................--..000 
School is like a prisom ............--.0-00 
Locker problems 1 
Don’t like colored people who push .... 
Lost things 
Not enough time between classes ........ 
Want some boys in my home room... 


Home Life Problems: 158 
My mother runs around with another 











OwWWweKUMnAND 





Parents divorced 
Hate my stepfather 
They don’t understand me .................-.- 
Mother and I don’t get along................ 
They go out every night and leave 
me alone 
oS aaa ae 
They drink 
They fight all the time -.................0 
Do not love me 
Too strict .... 
I’m afraid of my parents ..................00.-0 
Do not live with my parents ................ 
Brothers and sisters 
We fight all the time ......................... 
Have to take care of them................ 
Dislike (or hate) 
Sickness in family 
Need clothes like other girls ................ 
Housing 
Moving 9 
Leaving Franklin 6 
Ashamed of the house I live in.......... 7 
Trouble with neighbors .................... : 
9 
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Have to practice the piano .................... 
Too much housework at home............ 
Social Problems: 293 


Friends 
Can’t make friends .....0......0.........00.-0- 14 


















































vomber of Girls 
Problem. 
Can’t keep friends 7 
Boys don’t like me 16 
Girls take boy friends away................ 5 
Boy frien’ problems 31 
Friends argue or fight ....................-... 
Feel left out or alone ...............--...-0-0+ 4 
Gossip 3 
Personality 
Timid 7 
Self conscious 31 
The way I look is a problem 
Too small 2 
Too tall 2 
Too fat 2 
Have to wear glasses .................. os an 
How can I improve my looks ........ 6 
| ae 1 
Want to wear lipstick .................... 2 
Dates 
Can’t go out with boys ...................... 7 
Have to come home too early ............ a4 
Can’t have any night dates ............. 2 
Manners 
Don’t have good manners, know 
how to act 9 
Dancing 
Can’t dance well 1 
Have a late class and can’t go 
to dances 6 
Parents won’t let me dance .............. 6 
Talk too much 3 
Temper 8 
My crowd wants me to do things I 
don’t approve ... 3 
Sex 
How far should I let the boys go 
with me? 





Boys don’t like you unless you do 
things you shouldn’t ..................... 
Afraid I am going to have a baby ... 1 


Future Problems: 18 











ee re re Eee nee 12 
College 
Trying to make grades to go ............ 2 
Want to go 2 
Money for college 2 
Money Problems: 56 
General (no reason given) .................. 4 
To spend ...... 10 
Ck gg A aa 11 
For school expenses ................. 31 





Religious Problems: 11 
Try to be as good as my church wants 
me to be ae 
Parents will not let me be baptized...... 1 
Family objects to my religion ........... 7 


Health and Development Problems: 
Dressing for P.E. (Don’t like todoit) 7 
Poor health ...... 3 








Oe ah aS 2 


No Problems ...... 44 
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PROBLEMS OF Boys 











N uns ber of Boys 
Problem 
School Problems: 172 
Transporation 7 
Study 
Grades .. 8 
Too much home work occ... 22 
No time at home to study ................ 7 
Too tired after work to study ........ 7 
How to study 
Afraid I am going to fail .................. 5 


Teachers don’t give us enough work 2 
Teachers 





mii cais scnttutipnanattaasidetlanaaintene 12 
Teachers interfere with your 
ees Te ice 5 
Don’t like substitute teachers .......... 5 
Regulations 


10-A’s don’t get High School 
privileges .. 








Want upper class privileges Ae. 8 
Noon passes unfair -............-.-c--0-+--- 7 
Detention unfair ...... 1 
Don’t think the school should make 
us get numbers for our bikes ........ 4 
School is like a prison ..................... 4 
Why can’t we go to our lockers 
ER eR << RE 9 
Want to stop school -................:0--.--c-e00000 2 
Want to hold a school office ................. 1 
Not enough time between classes ........ 6 
Not enough time in home room............ 4 


School takes too much of our money .... 28 
Don’t like the responsibility I have 

OURS © AE AR AEE a a) 1 
Problem of lost things ........................ u 


Home Life Problems: 74 
Mother or father going out with 
other man or woman .................----- 3 
Parents divorced or getting a divorce 5 
Stepfather 











Parents don’t understand me ................ 5 
Parents don’t believe me ...................... 7 
Family leaves me alone every night... 1 
Father or mother have lost jobs .......... 2 
Parents drink too much ........................-. 1 
Parents fight 5 
Parents do not care what happens 
EE Se ee ee eee 
Parents not strict enough ...................... 1 
Living with Dad alone .......................... 1 
en IE IN cans c se ccasmesienceceoste 4 
ean 7 
a escosiees 4 
Won't let me have a license ................ 1 
Brothers and Sisters 
Taking care of them .......................... 2 
EA 6 
How can I teach my sister 
EERE EOS 
Housing 


Moving away from Franklin where 
ee Ee Ss 
a i" 1 
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atumper of pave 
eerebione 
Don’t want people to see where I live 3 
No room Of MY OWN ..........0.ccececereeee 
Social Problems: 116 
Friends 
Can’t make friends at this school ...... 8 
Can’t keep my friends ..............-...0.0-« 4 
Girls don’t like me 19 
Does my girl friend love me? ............ 3 
Gossip ....... 1 
Jealous of my friends ..................-.... 
Friends get me into trouble .............. 3 
Dislike people my friends go 
IE SOD raisin dS cetnttiiaciasone 6 
Personality 
Selfconscious ... 7 
The way I look 
My clothes are not nice ...................... 2 
eet ME Lc 1 
Dates 
Don’t know how to act on a date ...... 14 
No allowed to go on dates 
MO IINOD -.ccninsnicbabielonamtenesn edcdeks 4 
Restricted to week ends ................... 2 
How to go about getting a date ........ 10 
Dancing 
Don't know how ....22020/5.2.082.00:%: 17 
How far should I let my girl 
friends @0? «£2: Es 2 





I want to know if I should marry the 
girl I have gotten into serious 














eee BU bie Nek oh kod nis: 
I want to get married ......................-0 1 
Problems an cila Future: 77 
War .. Peek oe 
ONIN: shidhll 4. ssasigapataaastanteninien 
Vocation ....... 22 
College 
Can I get in? .......... 5 
Don’t want to go, parents say 
I have to 2 
Can’t go because of money ................ 3 
Will I be able to get a job to save 
money for going to college? ........ 13 


Will I be able to get a job that I like? 6 
Problem of ever amounting 
ne aan Se 13 
Money Problems: 52 
To spend, don’t get enough allowance, 











etc. . 
Wee NG at 8 
How to budget ‘what I vhs tecciens 3 
To help my family ... 2 
To pay school expenses me. TRA 20 


Religious Problems: 8 
Parents do not like the church 











TS Sicceccnetininin 1 
Want to have some religion, but don’t 2 
My church says I can’t dance .............. 1 
Can’t go to movies ..... 3 
I want to be good ....... 1 

Leisure Time Problems?: 18 
How to get in more recreation ............ 8 
What to do with my time .................. . 4 


2 These are shown on the chart under Social. 
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B 
Reaper of Boys 


Problem 
No time because of my job .................. 4 
Too much work to do at home to have 
play time 2 
Health and Developmental Problems: 76 
Problem of being able to get on teams 


























Football 28 
Baseball ............ 6 
Basketball 1 
Will I learn how to dive? .................... 1 
Problem of how to win games ............. 4 
How to do well in sports when I am 
Too short ............. 18 
Too thin 14 
Poor health 
EES SELECTS 3 
EINE EMT TRUITT x. .2.-cccecescsecsescssseores 1 
Can’t exercise .... 3.3 
No Problems .... 69 


HE above method of classifying the 

problems reported by the pupils does 
not fully reveal many of the cases in 
which specific problems overlap into 
two or more fields. For instance, of 
the 172 school problems reported by 
boys, 28 were concerned with money. 
This was not shortage of money for 
dating, as one might expect, but a re- 
sentment against school drives for Red 
Cross, Community Chest, and Cancer 
Research. The boys feel that these 
drives are too frequent and object to 
the policy of homeroom groups com- 
peting for 100 per cent participation in 
the drive. This competition places group 
pressure on the individual and produces 
a feeling of inadequacy in not meeting 
the peer standard, rather than in not 
supporting the charity. 

Frequently the expressed problem is 
not the real one. It is impossible for the 
teacher or counselor to help in this situ- 
ation unless he or she knows something 
about the home conditions and the 
general social life of the child. 

For instance, Sally, age 13, who cuts 
school, is stolid, unimaginative, and oc- 
casionally rebellious in class, says that 
her only problem is that she “needs 
clothes like other girls.” One has to 
know a great deal more about Sally to 
understand that she is transferring all 
of her pent-up hostility to the only need 


she can bear to express. Sally was de- 
serted by her father when she was two 
years old. She was moved about from 
place to place by her mother and grand- 
mother until she was 6, when her mother 
remarried. Sally’s two small curly- 
haired half-sisters are the pride and joy 
of their father, who resents having to 
support Sally. Her weak-willed mother 
accepts the father’s decisions for fear 
that he will desert her. Although Sally 
has an I. Q. of 110, she has verbal score 
of only 78, and her teachers say she is 
slow. She has none of the feelings of 
security which thrive in an atmosphere 
of protection and affection surrounding 
the child who lives in one place with 
two parents who love and respect each 
other. Sally outwardly admires her 
younger half-sisters while inwardly she 
is writhing with fear and jealousy, prob- 
ably to the point of hatred. She ex- 
presses her grievance against her clothes 
as a screen to protect her from facing 
the true causes of her unhappiness. 
Sally’s parents and her home environ- 
ment cannot help her with her emotional 
disturbance. She can be helped at school 
through insight, kindly patience, and 
appreciation from her teachers. 


Shree emotionally troubled child needs 

acceptance and the security of 
stable, dependable human relationships. 
He needs tolerance and endless patience, 
and, above all, reassurance that he is 
liked and wanted. 

No child can stand to be ignored. It 
is less painful to be noticed as a trouble 
maker than not to be noticed at all. 
Upon the quality of the teacher, more 
than upon any other single factor, rests 
the effectiveness of emotional guidance 
designed to help the ’teen-ager feel com- 
fortable in wholesome relationships. 

Who can deny that in helping him 
direct his own design for living, we 
are welding a chain of self-acceptance 
between the troubled adolescent and his 
later confident self. 











What Shall We Teach About 


Aviation? 


N an address, entitled “Future As- 
pects of Science,” presented at the 
annual meeting of the Engineering Col- 
lege Research Council at Austin, Texas, 
June 16, 1948, Robert D. Coghill, Di- 
rector of Research, Abbott Labora- 
tories, stated: 


“It is my thought that the time is 
now well past when scientists de- 
termine the path for the future of 
science . . . the financial support of 
science increasingly [must come 
from] ... industry and government. 

“The time is now upon us when, to 
an ever-increasing extent, the finan- 
cial support of science will come from 
the government. Inasmuch as this in- 
volves the appropriation of funds by 
congressional action, it is our legis- 
lators and politicians who will, to the 
greatest extent, determine not only 
the direction science will take, but also 
its momentum, for specific amounts 
of money are always appropriated for 
specific purposes. 

“Finally, the political situation in 
the world as a whole will be a most 
important determining factor in the 
minds of legislators. .. . 

“When everything is taken into 
consideration, it is my belief that the 
interdependent factors of research 
financing, world politics, and legis- 
lative authority will be the greatest 
influences in determining the future 
direction of science.”* 

The foregoing quotation, in my 
opinion, has implications also for those 
of us who are interested in education, 
and in particular aviation education. It 





1 Reported in the December, 1948, issue of 
the Journal of Engineering Education, pp. 196- 


2??? 


4 By FRANK B. LINDSAY 





4q Everyone agrees on two facts about 
aviation. It is exerting a revolutionary 
influence on industry, transportation, 
and world politics. It also arouses 
keen interest on the part of high 
school pupils whenever it comes up 
in class discussions. But trying to find 
a place for another subject in an al- 
ready crowded curriculum seems 
almost impossible. This article sug- 
gests an alternative. 

There is such widespread interest 
and concern about how the schools 
should deal with aviation that Frank 
B. Lindsay was asked to present his 
views on it at the recent regional 
meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators in San Fran- 
cisco. So many persons wished 
printed copies of the address that Mr. 
Lindsay was persuaded to allow us 
to publish it in the JOURNAL. 

No one is more widely known 
among the high school people of Cali- 
fornia than Mr. Lindsay. As Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, with special responsibilities 
for Secondary Education, his leader- 
ship in meeting the unusual problems 
of recent years has been outstanding. 
The editors of the JOURNAL have 
been at all times under deep obliga- 
tion to him as Managing Director of 
the Society for his many helpful 
services. 





may cause us to raise at least the ques- 
tion whether educators can any longer 
assume that they alone may be per- 
mitted to chart the course of education 
in the schools. It recognizes that we 
may expect as a likelihood that federal 
and state legislators more and more 
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may intervene to determine the direction 
and emphasis of instruction in the 
schools. And it proposes to us perhaps 
that education, like science, must take 
account of the political situation in the 
world as a whole. 

With some of these considerations we 
may not have occasion to quarrel. With 
any of them we should anticipate its 
potential effect and try to assess its chal- 
lenge to the free, public education to 
which we are committed. 


If we consider in this context some 
problems of aviation education, we may 
keep more close to reality in arriving at 
our conclusions. But before we proceed 
further with a discussion of aviation 
education, it seems sensible to define 
very briefly what meanings your speaker 
attaches to education and aviation edu- 
cation. 


CHOOLING I conceive to be a se- 

quence of services made available to 
groups of young and older persons in 
order to contribute to their maturity in 
directions approved by the social order 
of which they are, irrespective of age 
and stage of development, immediately 
and continually an integral part. Edu- 
cation is understood to be a growth of 
an individual derived from his totality 
of experiences. It follows that the par- 
ticular experience gained from a given 
situation presented by schooling to a 
group may differ for each individual. 
Such a view of schooling at once re- 
moves us from undue concentration 
upon a narrow conception of content in 
any area as, for instance, secondary 
education. There are no sacred and ex- 
clusive lists of topics that compose a 
subject field. For appropriate subject 
matter is that which at a given time will 
most likely produce the personal experi- 
ences believed to advance growth in 
terms of the democratic American so- 
ciety in which we are now living. 
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I realize that this is no proper oc- 
casion to provoke argument about 
prevalent practices in education. But 
possibly I may be permitted to insert 
my private conviction that so long as 
the program of instruction in schools be 
conceived as a serial collection of sepa- 
rate courses in terms of Carnegie units, 
however admirably assembled, it can- 
not adequately serve young people and 
adults to enable them to become more 
active and contributing members of their 
communities and the nation. And if 
aviation education permanently secures 
a place in the modern school, it is be- 
cause its introduction as content into 
traditional subject fields may facilitate 
the liberation of students to participate 
more fully through these studies in the 
practice of democratic group living. 

It is perhaps obvious that this view- 
point has significance for the intro- 
duction of aviation education into the 
schools. For a teacher enjoys the privi- 
lege of choice of materials to enhance 
the learning of students in a special field. 
And other things being equal, he or she 
should consider it an obligation to set 
before the pupils those materials, like 
aviation information, which currently 
excite their interests and imagination. 

The development of aviation and the 
utilization of resources and facilities it 
necessitates is affecting the lives of us 
all in terms of social structure, economic 
conditions, and changes in usages and 
fundamental concepts. Aviation edu- 
cation, therefore, is not primarily an- 
other subject to be added to the cur- 
riculum. Its content provides a vehicle 
to vitalize many subjects for students 
living in a world greatly influenced by 
the development of science and tech- 
nology. Only when students explore 
their aptitudes and occupational oppor- 
tunities for careers in flying or in re- 
lated manufacturing and servicing fields 
does aviation education emerge as dis- 
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tinct courses of vocational nature. But 
this is not to deny that frequently in 
high school there will be a need for a 
course in general aviation of a semester 
or year in length. This will provide for 
many students a chance to bring to- 
gether in orderly perspective the out- 
lines of the sciences of aviation and to 
orient them toward future vocational 
studies for specific occupations in the 
aviation industry. 


A’ this point let me acknowledge that 
my following remarks may seem 
provincial in character. For our experi- 
ence in California public high schools 
over the past three years has resulted in 
the development of a statement of avi- 
ation for secondary schools which I shall 
review in part. The consultant and field 
representatives in aviation education in 
the California State Department of 
Education have worked directly with 
several hundred high schools which are 
currently teaching aviation education 
either as a separate course or as units 
inserted into familiar courses of science 
or social studies. Last summer they 
pooled their conclusions and formulated 
the specific purposes, objectives, and 
evaluative procedures for eight areas of 
aviation education. 

To illustrate, I quote in abbreviated 
form the statement of the official De- 
partment handbook on the area of 


TRANSPORTATION 


Purpose: To develop understanding 
and appreciation of the functions of air- 
craft as means of transportation and 
of the requirements for achieving the 
greatest values from these functions. 

Objective 1: To learn the history of 
transportation and its effect upon 
growth and development of communi- 
ties. 

Objective 2: To learn the place of 
aviation as a part of transportation sys- 
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tems and what effect the growth of aerial 
transportation is having upon nations, 
communities, and individuals. 

Objective 3: To understand the 
principles that make flight possible and 
to know the forces which act upon air- 
craft in flight. 

Objective 4: To learn the importance 
to consumers of the development of 
aerial transportation. 

Objective 5: To learn the relationship 
between aircraft design and the use of 
the aircraft. 

Objective 6: To learn the relationship 
of development of power plants to air- 
craft design and use. 

Objective 7: To learn how aircraft 
are navigated, to learn how aerial maps 
and charts are designed and used, and 
to understand how the factors involved 
in navigation influence the development 
of aviation. 

Objective 8: To understand time, 
space, distance, and direction as these 
concepts are involved in aerial flight. 

Objective 9: To learn some facts 
about interplanetary space which have 
a part in aerial navigation, and to learn 
how celestial bodies are used in navi- 
gation. 

Objective 10: To learn how weather 
hazards limit aircraft operation and how 
these hazards may be overcome. 

Objective 11: To know the facilities 
required for safe and efficient air trans- 
portation. 


| be is evident that a unit on transpor- 

tation so developed, whether incorpo- 
rated into a course in aviation, physical 
science, or social studies has, in the first 
place, no lack of subject material for a 
student to apprehend. When the kinds 
of evidence that demonstrate student 
mastery of an objective suggested in 
the handbook but omitted here are con- 
sidered, the alert teacher is challenged 
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as to his skill of presentation and di- 
rection of class learnings. The more 
prosaic and unwary instructor may be 
guided into topics that may entrap him 
into lively teaching. 

Passing over the second area of com- 
munication, an enticing topic developed 
within ten objectives, again let us pause 
at the area of 


GOVERN MENT 


Purpose: To develop understanding 
of the influence of aviation on national 
and world governments and to develop 
knowledge of laws and regulations con- 
sistent with changes in national and 
world government. 

Objective 1: To know how aviation 
regulations have developed and the re- 
lationship of governing bodies and 
government agencies to control of avi- 
ation. 

Objective 2: To know Federal and 
State requirements for certification of 
pilots and aircraft and to know regu- 
lations governing the movement of air- 
craft. 

Objective 3: To appreciate the neces- 
sity for regulation of the movement of 
aircraft. 

Objective 4: To develop attitudes and 
knowledges relative to compliance with 
regulations in using aircraft facilities. 

Objective 5: To develop understand- 
ing of the contribution of aviation to 
techniques of governing and the de- 
velopment of democracy. 

Objective 6: To understand how 
aerial transportation is removing natu- 
ral barriers between governments and 
making international codperation a 
necessity. 


Objective 7: To understand the re- 
lationship of government agencies to the 
economic regulation of air commerce. 

Objective 8: To understand the re- 
lation of taxation and subsidy to the 
development of air commerce, 
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Objectwe 9: To know how the Cali- 
fornia Aeronautics Commission func- 
tions and how it contributes to aviation 
development and regulation. 


EED I emphasize that whether a 

student studies these items in avi- 
ation or a civics course, he will learn 
considerable about the role of govern- 
ment in our lives and in terms that make 
sense to him? 


In my enthusiasm for the contri- 
butions of my associates in aviation edu- 
cation, which I trust you will find 
pardonable, I should like to outline for 
you the details in similar areas of pro- 
duction; distribution and consumption; 
protection and conservation; recreation 
and use of leisure time; and flight ex- 
periences. But I shall have to content 
myself with only a final illustration, 
namely, the area of 


COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCES 


Purpose: To develop an understanding 
of the effect of the use of the air on the 
need for codperative planning in com- 
munity, state, nation, and world. 

Objective 1: To participate in school 
groups as a leader at one time and as a 
follower at another when planning for 
community changes to meet the needs 
of the air age. 

Objective 2: To realize the effects of 
establishing airports in or near the com- 
munity. 

Objective 3: To realize the nearness 
of communities and nations in distance 
and time because of the development of 
aircraft and airway communication 
systems. 

Objective 4: To gain knowledges and 
understandings about peoples and their 
cultures in other communities and na- 
tions in order that attitudes of codper- 
ation may be developed. 


Objective 5: To understand the 
varied needs of people in your own com- 
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munity and how the needs may be satis- 
fied by development of aircraft and use 
of adjacent airports. 

Objective 6: To understand that the 
development of the aircraft industry 
supplies jobs for many people and that 
money earned in these vocations is spent 
in the town in which the workers live. 

Objective 7: To understand that co- 
operative planning which includes all 
people, businesses, and institutions of 
the community produces results which 
benefit all concerned. 

Objective 8: To know how communi- 
ties and the national government are 
coéperating in financing airport de- 
velopment through the National Air- 
port Plan. 

Objective 9: To develop proper atti- 
tudes concerning ethical principles in 
dealing with peoples in order that proper 
intergroup and international relation- 
ships may be perpetuated. 


ERTAINLY the foregoing ex- 

amples make plain that aviation edu- 
cation must exert a salutary influence 
upon instruction in all subject fields, as 
it requires students to look beyond class- 
room walls into the community, to 
airport planning as a community enter- 
prise, and to the wealth brought to 
communities, through a vigorous and 
expanding aviation industry. It is all 
too easy for a class in history or science 
to lose itself and the significance of the 
study within the confines of a library 
or laboratory. The school is only a 
center for the marshaling of experi- 
ences that will make for true learning. 
The learning itself must result from the 
contact of the class or of particular 
students with local representatives of 
government and industry that deal with 
aviation. I do not imply that business- 
men with full-time jobs to do will be 
implored to remedy the ignorance of 
teachers in our schools by stepping into 
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their place before classes. But the 
practical information and illustration 
the very presence of local airports or 
plane manufacturing plants afford, 
healthfully corrects theory and un- 
braked imagination. 


[IF unavoidably government should 
preempt increasingly the ordering of 
education as was suggested at the out- 
set of my talk, then it is not too early 
for us to begin the education of poli- 
ticians in the American way of life and 
of doing things. If the nation is to be 
secure, there must be aviation: not only 
a formidable air force in readiness at 
any time, but the industry to produce 
and reproduce and a reservoir of youth 
to whom aviation is familiar and ac- 
cepted. Even more, if American con- 
victions about democracy are to main- 
tain in the world, we must become ex- 
pert from youth onward in the practice 
of democratic processes of citizenship. 
For legislators and educators alike 
then, I suggest that the study of avi- 
ation is a superb instrumentality 
through which we may condition our- 
selves to respect one another as human 
beings, to realize responsibility for con- 
tributing to group welfare, to use criti- 
cal thinking as a basis for solving prob- 
lems, to imbue ourselves with respect 
for initiative and self-reliance, to gain 
facility in participating in constructive, 
democratic group living, and to identify 
ourselves with the American heritage 
which stretches unbroken from the 
Mayflower compact through the Consti- 
tution to the latest advance in aviation. 
Aviation education has the advantages 
that it is still growing rapidly, that it 
cannot easily be divorced from daily 
life, and that it wins acceptance as 
practical. The schools need aviation 
education to keep them close to their 
communities. And aviation needs the 
schools to realize its potentialities. 





Basic Principles of Air 


Education 


HE Air Age Work Shop, which 

was composed of prominent ad- 
ministraters interested in the field of 
air education, discussed and formulated 
proposals which they thought were of 
vital importance in the public schools 
in this day and age. The essence of their 
main agreements were: 


1. That teachers today should not 
particularly stress the mechanical and 
technical aspects of aviation, but stress 
the social implications so that the chil- 
dren of today will realize that this phe- 
nomenon of flight has changed our 
present political, social, and economic 
situation and will probably continue to 
do so in the future. 


2. That Aviation Education be imple- 
mented and integrated in present grades 
from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade and integrated into all subject 
matter which may be offered in the cur- 
riculum. Because of its practical and 
interesting aspects, Aviation Education 
should be offered with subject matter 
such as English, mathematics, social 
science, sciences, history, geography, 
languages, and economics. 


3. That a terminal course be offered 
in the secondary schools, preferably in 
the eleventh or twelfth grade, which 
course will be designed for the purpose 
of orienting and explaining the field of 
aviation for those who will not continue 
their education after high school, but 


will seek employment in the aviation 
field. 


4. That teachers in our public schools 
be given the encouragement and oppor- 


4 By W. V. NOLD 





4 In planning for the panel discussion 
on “Air Age Education and Its Impli- 
cations for Today.” the program com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
School Administrators requested that 
a representative of the Air Force par- 
ticipate. Accordingly, Air Force Head- 
quarters in Washington. D.C.. directed 
that Major W. V. Nold, Director of the 
Educational Advisory Board, U.S.A.F. 
Bombardment School, Mather Air 
Force Base, be detailed to represent 
the Air Force at the convention. 


In the preceding article, there is 
given the educational viewpoint. as 
presented for discussion at that meet- 
ing by Frank B. Lindsay. We are glad 
to print herewith the conclusions of 
the entire discussion as summarized 
by Major Nold, representing the view- 
point of an Air Force officer. 





tunity to participate in actual flights. 
It is estimated that 90 per cent of the 
school teachers of the country have 
never been in an airplane in flight. 


5. That governmental agencies such 
as C. A. A., armed forces, and civilian 
organizations such as airports, air lines, 
etc., be encouraged and if necessary be 
subsidized by federal and state agencies 
to provide the necessary financial as- 
sistance and equipment for the imple- 
mentation of an aviation program for 
the teachers of the public schools of the 
country. 
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Getting Acquainted With 


Words 


NY teacher taking time enough to 
make the investigation can easily 
establish the fact that students, before 
they arrive at high school, have recited 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag for 
more than five hundred times, and have 
often seen it in print. The present writer 
asked one hundred seniors and one hun- 
dred freshmen to write the pledge. Six 
of the latter and eight of the former 
wrote it approximately correctly. 


Total number of Seniors Freshmen 


words omitted: .................... 118 229 
Misspellings: pledge .............. 4 19 
allegiance ........ 70 75 

republic .......... a 4 

OR anne 4 5 

indivisible ...... 48 73 
er 3 16 


Among the seniors there were thirty 
(30) different spellings of allegiance. 
These included alegience, a legion, al- 
leegence, alligiance, and the Legion. 
Spellings of indivisible among fresh- 
men were inadvisable, indicivable, in a 
visible, into visible, and indivisibal, plus 
twenty other and different spellings. 
Thus, more than 50 per cent of all high 
school students cannot spell allegiance 
and indivisible. 

To such findings there are, of course, 
several answers: that the sampling was 
inadequate, that the school was below 
average, that penmanship had been 
sadly neglected, that the checking was 
too severe. If such objections are only 
half true, and if spelling is still to be 
considered a desirable achievement, the 
indication would seem to be that some 
drastic action is needed. The point be- 
comes still more striking when we re- 
member that meaning and pronunci- 
ation are always more important than 
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4 By GEORGE A. HENNINGER 





4q We have all had that pained, dis- 
couraged sinking of the heart over 
the way pupils sometimes mistreat 
and mutilate simple words. Here is 
not only a striking example of the way 
they do it, but fortunately we have 
offered a proposed remedy. Mr. Hen- 
ninger has an answer to the objec- 
tion that children are not interested 
in a discriminating study of words, 
and furthermore presents some rather 
convincing proofs that it pays off in 
the saving of time and anguish later. 

George A. Henninger completed his 
bachelor’s degree, with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors, at the University of 
Chicago in 1936. Two years later he 
received the master’s degree from the 
same institution. During his expe- 
rience as a high school teacher in a 
Middle Western state he contributed 
three articles to the “Modern Lan- 
guage Journal” on problems similar 
to that treated in this contribution. He 
is now spending his third year as a 
teacher in the Shasta Union High 
School. where his clases in vocabu- 
lary study have been increasingly 
popular. 





spelling, and that some of the students 
wrote into visible, in visiting, in the 
visible. One pledged “four score and 
seven years ago.”’ Another wanted to 
“form a more perfect onion.” A third 
pledged “legions of flags.” 

Other questions arising out of the 
above are: What does the pledge of 
allegiance really mean to us if words are 
so unrecognizably confused ? What must 
be the sum total of mispronunciations 
among those correctly or nearly cor- 
rectly recited ? What is the general level 
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of ability to spell if such repeated items 
are so badly treated? The critical situ- 
ation is emphasized by the fact that stu- 
dents admit they have recited the pledge 
for many hundreds of times. Recently 
the writer asked a hundred high school 
students to estimate, or figure out, the 
number of times they thought they had 
said the pledge before they became high 
school freshmen. The average was well 


over 800! 


HE recent nationwide study, known 

as the Articulation Survey, recom- 
mended that word study, no longer 
taught in some schools, should be re- 
introduced. 

Another recent report studied the 
knowledge of English as revealed by 
300,000 service personnel (G.I.). The 
first of its fifteen “conclusions” was that 
there should be “greater attention to 
semantics, grammar, and vocabulary 
building.” Another recommendation 
was “revising reading lists to provide 
for the study of works of more exacting 
intellectual and literary standard than 
generally taught.” A third was “mak- 
ing the classroom a work laboratory 
rather than merely a pleasure resort.” 
And still another was “avoiding in the 
upper years such extensive and am- 
bitious courses in literature and literary 
history that insufficient time remains for 
training in grammar and composition.” 

Likewise, the Harvard Committee re- 
port in General Education in a Free So- 
ciety stresses the value of courses going 
by some such name as “general lan- 
guage,” emphasizing the fact that such 
study must “aim frankly and openly at 
what any study of language in general 
education should accomplish at this 
stage, namely, at illuminating English.” 
It continues : “Trial will make clear how 
useful the method is. If it survives, it 
may well become the core of English 
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teaching in the first year of high school.” 
If useful material is taught systemati- 
cally and thoroughly, there need be little 
doubt about survival. 

Perhaps one of the most serious and 
unjustifiable hornswoggles of the pres- 
ent fad for more and more communi- 
cation among students, rather than first 
learning more and more, is that which 
sells under the slogan of “teaching the 
pupils to think.” As if thought were 
divorced from all use of language and 
could be dished out in neat capsules 
without regard to facts! The notion 
that a certain subject teaches one to 
think more keenly than does another, 
has, of course, long been questioned and 
largely exploded. Undoubtedly, our 
sincerity would be more apparent and 
our progress more noticeable if we 
could adopt the more workable principle 
that we need be little concerned about 
what anybody is thinking if we succeed 
in putting over more and more facts, 
more and more principles. The con- 
clusions will then take care of them- 
selves. 


But it is argued by some that word 
studies do not arouse students, that 
they cannot be made to “get excited 
about the subject.” For the amount of 
truth there is to this attitude there must 
be a reason, since “the study of words 
is, in reality, the study of civilization.” 
One important reason doubtless is that 
the most important principle of purpose- 
ful self-activity in the student is often 
neglected, since he gets materials for 
which he can see no use, or he is “handed 
everything.” To such procedure and 
content at least one well known edu- 
cator would say that it is “right to show 
the student where he is going, but wrong 
to save him the journey.” Also: “We 
should acquaint students, not with the 
content, but with the tools of knowl- 
edge.” 
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OUBTLESS, another important 

reason for failure is that often in- 
sufficient time is given to preliminaries, 
that students in vocabulary courses just 
“go the rounds” of, say, “the ten words 
for today areas follows.” One objection 
to this procedure is that if the student 
is using a dictionary giving information 
on etymology, he is hopelessly lost in 
trying to decipher the materials, for he 
probably knows very little about such 
things as the approximate number of 
borrowings from Latin and Greek, the 
time of important Greek and Roman 
civilization, the use of introductory and 
supplementary sections in some diction- 
aries, and many more items. He will be 
a relatively rare student if he can tell 
you the three periods into which the 
study of the history of the language is 
divided. And this little point applies to 
such a large number of the words he 
will be looking up. 

The present writer has taught many 
courses in vocabulary building. They 
have always been elective, and the at- 
tendance has never been discouraging, 
for it is granted that learning how to 
use even one good dictionary is an ac- 
complishment recognized as valuable by 
practically all students. Thus, the first 
half of the course is devoted to “prelimi- 
naries” to the systematic study of word 
origins : how to make use of special sec- 
tions in the dictionary (not always a 
simple matter), how definitions are 
framed, the relationship between Eng- 
lish and the other important languages 
of the world, the extent of the borrow- 
ings from other languages, the decipher- 
ing of various abbreviations, the under- 
standing of etymological information, 
homophones, pairs of words (gravity, 
gravitation). Nearly all such prelimi- 
naries are specific preparation for the 
second half of the course, which is how 
to get away from using the dictionary, 
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by making extensive use of the knowl- 
edge of prefixes and roots. The second 
half of the year is thus concerned with 
English derivatives from about 150 
Latin and Greek prefixes and roots. The 
total words learned during the year is 
about 1,000, which is the number esti- 
mated to be acquired by a student in 
one regular high school year, but the 
application to all subsequent learning 
should be very great, no matter what the 
interest of the student might be or be- 
come. 

One of the most important phases of 
familiarization with the dictionary is 
that of the order of definitions. An- 
other basic item is labels, so that a stu- 
dent can go direct to definition three, 
eleven, or twenty-one, and be reason- 
ably certain that he has found the de- 
sired information. In so doing he will 
save a great deal of time, and should 
greatly increase his sense of satisfaction. 


S PELLING bees are, of course, help- 
ful, but often the emphasis is dis- 
torted, for students do not have it 
impressed on them that the only really 
important phases of word study are: 
meaning (the most common, present- 
day) pronunciation, and spelling—in 
that order. There is no reason why stu- 
dents, given the proper approach and 
with the proper selection of useful 
words, should not find some genuine 
enjoyment in the subject ; and the pres- 
ent writer maintains that many students 
are interested because they sense the 
very wide application of at least most 
of the knowledge gained in a well- 
planned course in vocabulary building. 
One proof of this fact is that a question- 
naire, still always given toward the end 
of the course, yields the consensus that 
students feel they will make extensive 
use of many of the various types of 
information learned during the year. 


OE eS oe 
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aR a well-planned course should 
be a very serious venture for student 
and teacher. It should be practical, not 
concerned with trifles way beyond the 
probability of use to the average stu- 
dent, should seldom be concerned with 
the origin of a word unless that knowl- 
edge will contribute something for 
a better understanding of the word 
(shibboleth, hangnail, bridegroom), or 
help for the study of several other use- 
ful English words (ject, interject, 
projection, rejection, subjective, etc.). 
Books on the subject of word studies 
often go to one of two extremes: one 
will give a list of Latin and Greek 
words, only to ignore them by not mak- 
ing them a part of useful information 
to the student. Another assembles a 
formidable list of derivatives, which in- 
cludes many words that can, under no 
circumstances, become a part of the 
necessary equipment of the average 
student. Still another type of book will 
stress development of English words 
when such subject matter is purely of 
historical interest, that is, helps very 
little with the problems of meaning, pro- 
nunciation, and spelling. Another will 
emphasize suffixes, which are really of 
little importance, once the student has 
learned the difference between the defi- 
nition for a noun, a verb, and an ad- 
jective—the only three parts of speech 
of any real importance. The useful items 
of that phase of word study can more 
easily and more profitably be handled 
by some simple training in the technique 
of definition ; and that technique is easily 
taught and learned by a few simple 
samples from the dictionary. 

Moreover, such a course can well in- 
clude, at least for such students as are 
going to college, an introduction to the 
use of Granger’s Index, Roget's The- 
Saurus, a concordance, Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature, and the World 
Almanac and Book of Facts. 


Such pairs as contemptible contemp- 
tuous, continual continuous, historic his- 
torical, luxuriant luxurious, regal royal, 
sumptuary sumptuous, give valuable ex- 
perience in the important principle of 
distinguishing words sometimes con- 
sidered to be completely synonymous, 
not to mention simple but useful habits 
in defining. 

If one needed more variety, some- 
what more than a couple weeks could 
easily be taken up with such words as 
principle principal, capital capitol, can- 
vas canvass, cite site sight. Any teacher 
should be able to pick from any normal 
page of writing at least twenty words 
for which there exists a homophone, not 
to mention near homophones, and homo- 
phonic sequences. 


| i short, students to whom the practi- 
cal application is made known at 
every turn, and who get the materials 
with the proper emphasis and arrange- 
ment are not likely to become uninter- 
ested. On the contrary, they often show 
a good deal of interest, even in those 
portions which are strictly factual ma- 
terial. The possibilities of application 
for other classes are limited only by the 
knowledge of the teacher, his interest 
and judgment in selecting materials to 
be covered, the interest of the student, 
the time available, and a few books. The 
most important items must be, first, an 
introduction to a good dictionary con- 
taining etymologies; and, second, the 
acquisition of much information which 
will make the dictionary much less 
needed throughout the rest of the stu- 
dent’s life. If such a course does not 
make extensive application to living and 
learning, it has deprived itself of any 
excuse for existing. If it has selected 
from a few other languages those few 
bits which are helpful for the illumi- 
nation of English, it will greatly have 
increased the student’s comprehension, 
satisfaction, and speed with accuracy in 
his mother tongue. 











Teaching the Paragraph 


ONFRONTING the teacher of 

English in all four years of high 
school is the ever-recurring problem, the 
sometimes perplexing and even annoy- 
ing problem, of helping the student cap- 
ture the illusive power of correct, lucid, 
forceful, and graceful expression. It 
stalks his teaching hours and haunts his 
leisure moments. Like the spirits that 
visited Scrooge, it will disappear only 
when the conversion of the student has 
set in. The shadows of ungrammatical, 
ill-formed, unpunctuated, incoherent 
sentences and paragraphs must be dis- 
pelled by the glorious sunshine of knowl- 
edge and right practice. To this end 
the following practical suggestions are 
offered. 

It is an axiom that all education is 
self-education. The student learns by 
doing; by engaging in intelligent ac- 
tivity under the guidance of the teacher, 
not by being sprayed with ideas. Suc- 
cessful teaching of written composition, 
therefore, demands that the student be 
made to realize his responsibility. He 
must become independent and exercise 
this independence in correcting and im- 
proving his own work by learning to 
apply the principles of writing. Only 
in this way will he go forward to glori- 
ous achievement. 

To realize this self-reliance, the stu- 
dent must first have a solid understand- 
ing of the nature of the sentence with 
a knowledge of the functions of the 
word, the phrase, and the clause. On 
this basis he can then construct sen- 
tences that are correct, sentences in 
which the pleasing variety of modifying 
phrases and clauses adds to the clear- 
ness and interest of the main idea. That 
is the task before us, certainly in the 
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4 The sense of an inner unity within 
each of a series of logical parts in the 
development of a line of thought, to 
be indicated by paragraphing,. is dif- 
ficult for high school pupils to capture. 
It is interesting to note that one of the 
suggestions for helping students learn 
how to do this, was used not only by 
Stevenson, but also by Ben Franklin 
in acquiring his self-taught mastery 
of English prose writing. His account 
of the way in which he would re- 
write some of the “Spectator Papers” 
is both entertaining and sound educa- 
tion. 

We are glad to welcome to our 
columns the author, Joseph A. Becker, 
S.M., M.A., who is principal of St. 
Joseph High School in Alameda. Be- 
fore coming to California, Principal 
Becker was Head of the Department 
of English at Chaminade High School 
in Mineola, Long Island, New York. 





freshman year, probably in the sopho- 
more year, and possibly in the last two 
years of high school English. If we 
must be grammar grinders and punctu- 
ation peddlers, let us really grind these 
essentials into the very marrow of the 
students. 

As for punctuation, the following 
hints are offered. Later, through a 
knowledge of the particular class and 
through experience, these methods may 
be modified and improved. 

1. Punctuation should be taught at 
the beginning of each year. 

2. Punctuation should be taught 
with grammar. 

3. The student must correct his 
own mistakes in punctuation. 

4. Rules of punctuation with ex- 
amples of their application should be 
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kept on a wall chart with print clear 
enough for every student to read. 

5. The cumulative method is also 
effective. Teach one rule the first day. 
Review, add one more principle of 
punctuation each day. Apply all previ- 
ous rules through a system of short, 
systematic, daily drills. 


HEN we have done this, however, 

we are still unprofitable servants, 
unless we teach the student skillfully 
to manipulate the tools he has acquired. 
The student’s greatest difficulty in this 
respect is in composing expository para- 
graphs or essays. For this reason we 
shall limit our remarks to the expository 
paragraph, an essay in brief. 

Of the methods of procedure best 
adapted for preparing the student for 
original work of this kind, the following 
have been found most successful in the 
classroom, as well as in the study rooms 
of the masters of the craft of writing. 
Reproduction, analysis, and imitation 
are the well-beaten roads leading to the 
most gratifying competence in the short- 
est time. As such they are offered here 
for the consideration of the teachers of 
English, 

1. Reproduction is the process of 
rewriting the paragraph in a form as 
close to the original as possible. This 
may be done from memory, from an 
outline, or it may be practiced by 
changing verse to prose, formal ex- 
pression to dialogue, etc. Another 
excellent exercise is to have the stu- 
dent memorize short selections dis- 
tinguished for the word mastery they 
evidence. 

2. Analysis is another exercise 
which teaches the student the con- 
struction of the paragraph and almost 
all other correct principles of effective 
writing. This may take the form of 
titles, headlines, topical outline, 
summaries, or precis. In addition to 
the topical outline, the student might 
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with profit be required to state the 
topic sentence and to mention the 
method of development used and the 
arrangement of ideas followed by the 
author. Teachers of English know 
that this order or coherence may be 
practiced by proceeding from the gen- 
eral to the particular, from the simple 
to the complex, from the physical to 
the mental. It may be approaching or 
receding, ascending or descending. 


After a paragraph has been studied 
in this way, the student should write one 
of his own which may attempt to mold 
his thought to the likeness of the model 
in the general development of the 
thought or in the arrangement of the 
ideas. This is called loose imitation. He 
may imitate the model more closely, 
phrase for phrase and clause for clause, 
or he may choose to aim at some par- 
ticular excellence in the pattern, such 
as descriptive words and phrases. 


Ween speaking of his apprentice- 
ship as a writer, Stevenson makes 
reference to the many times he played 
the sedulous ape in this way. He says, 
“in these vain bouts I got some practice 
in rhythm, in harmony, in construction, 
and the codrdination of parts. . . . That, 
like it or not, is the way to learn to 
write.” Similarly the students formed 
by this method will learn to write, each 
according to his native ability and the 
degree of his application. Through 
exercises in analysis and imitation, he 
will develop in himself a paragraph 
sense; he will recognize principles in 
their application ; he will absorb a richly 
expressive vocabulary; he will perceive 
unity in variety, the propriety of parts, 
and his taste, attuned to what is best; 
his intellect nourished by the food of 
great thoughts, and his imagination 
stimulated by the visions beyond the 
reaches of his soul, will also bear the 
fruit of noble thought expressing itself 
in graceful and forceful language. 











Concerted Action for Better 


Reading 


OT many years ago it was com- 
monly accepted that boys and girls 
learned the three R’s once and for all 
in the elementary school and that no 
further training was necessary to pre- 
pare students for reading and more 
complex subject matter of the second- 
ary school and adult life. But of late 
years, with the increased circulation of 
printed matter and with the publication 
of studies of the reading level of the 
American public, the mass of accumu- 
lated evidence indicates that the Amer- 
ican people as a whole do not read 
with the discernment essential to the 
welfare of our society. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the second- 
ary schools have a responsibility to 
foster continued growth in reading be- 
yond the elementary school level. 
Though some high schools appear 
reluctant to take up the challenge, the 
following four concepts with respect to 
this responsibility are gaining in accept- 
ance, at least at the verbal level : 

1. Because boys and girls develop 
skill and maturity at varying rates, 
it is to be expected that, regardless 
of the quality of instruction in the 
elementary schools, pupils will enter 
the secondary school with differing 
levels of ability to read, just as they 
have differeing levels of physical ma- 
turity. 

2. It is the responsibility of the 
secondary school to accept these boys 
and girls at the levels they have 
achieved and to foster further devel- 
opment. 

3. Reading, like judgment, is not 
a skill one masters completely at a 
given grade level; rather, it is a 
developing, expanding pattern of 
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4q The idea that every high school 
teacher has some responsibility for 
helping pupils become better readers 
is not new. Two obstacles have stood 
in the way of its practical accomplish- 
ment. One has been a lack of frank 
acceptance by many teachers of their 
share in such responsibility. The other 
has been a feeling of inadequacy in 
the special skills required for helping 
the slow reader. The plan followed in 
the Fresno County high schools for 
meeting both these problems is de- 
scribed in this article. 

The author completed her A. B. de- 
gree in Santa Barbara College, and 
her A. M. degree in the Claremont 
Colleges, doing special studies on 
problems of reading. Her summers 
are spent in further graduate study at 
Stanford University. After secondary 
teaching experience in San Diego 
County. she has been for the past four 
years on the faculty of the Fresno 
State College. and gives part-time 
consultant services to the county high 
schools. 





behavior, of making discriminating 

reactions to stimuli, in this instance 

the stimuli of printed words. 

4. Improvement in reading does 
not just happen as one grows older; 
it must be planned for and fostered 
if it is to achieve the universally high 
level of proficiency desirable for in- 
telligent participation in our brand 
of society. 

Though these concepts have achieved 
widespread verbal acceptance, the im- 
mediate problems become legion when 
high schools attempt to fulfill the at- 
tendant obligations. Among the most 
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pressing are those of determining where 
to place the responsibility for the im- 
provement of reading and of fitting 
instruction in reading into the depart- 
mental scheme of the secondary school. 
Another problem, no less pressing, is 
that of teacher preparation. How can 
secondary school teachers, most of 
whom have had no training in the prob- 
lems involved in instruction in reading, 
meet this responsibility efficiently along 
with their other work? Few high school 
teachers have studied the procedures 
used at the elementary school level in 
achieving symbol-concept relationships, 
in developing techniques of word at- 
tack, and so on; yet many students in 
the secondary school show a need for 
improvement in these areas. To many 
teachers, being asked to teach reading 
is tantamount to being asked to do 
remedial work, which they believe be- 
longs in the hands of specialists. Few 
high school teachers have had oppor- 
tunity in their preparation to develop 
crystallized concepts of exactly what 
constitutes mature reading and how to 
achieve it. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRESNO 
COUNTY PLAN 


The Fresno County Schools have set 
out to develop a program that will meet 
these problems. In 1947, partially as a 
result of the perennial criticism of read- 
ing ability of young adults, partially as 
the result of a study in which it was dis- 
covered that some ninth graders were 
making lower scores on standardized 
reading tests than they had made on 
comparable tests upon leaving the grade 
school, and partially as a result of com- 
plaints from high school teachers that 
they could not teach their subjects 
effectively because the students were 
not able to read the required material, 
the County Superintendent of Schools 
included a three-day section in reading 
in the summer workshop. In this work- 
shop, primary consideration was given 


to the causes of reading difficulty and 
to an over-view of the field. The next 
year the workshop was expanded to 
five days, with attention given to an 
appraisal of the reading process, the 
evaluation of programs of growth ad- 
justed to students of varying levels of 
maturity and ability, a survey of class- 
room techniques and devices to meet 
the more obvious of specific needs, and 
an appraisal of materials suitable for 
use in the secondary school. 

At the November institute the teach- 
ers again came together briefly to dis- 
cuss reading problems which they were 
finding difficult to meet. The number 
and nature of the problems indicated 
that yearly workshops alone were not 
enough. Help was needed as problems 
arose. Asa result, the writer, a member 
of the staff of Fresno State College, was 
employed as a consultant for one day a 
week from January to June, and a con- 
tinuous in-service program was put into 
effect. 

THE CONSULTANT SERVICE 


From the questions raised by teach- 
ers, seven common groups of problems 
were indicated. The problems centered 
around the need for (1) a definition of 
the role of the high school teacher with 
respect to reading, (2) an identification 
of what reading abilities are peculiarly 
the responsibility of the secondary 
school, together with recommendations 
for achieving these abilities, (3) spe- 
cific suggestions for the application of 
instruction in reading in each of the 
subject matter fields, (4) practical ap- 
plication of reading techniques to the 
demands of adult life, (5) classroom 
techniques for individualizing instruc- 
tion, (6) suggestions for helping sec- 
ondary school boys and girls to achieve 
specific basic skills not mastered before 
entering the secondary school, and (7) 
recommendations as to sources of ma- 
terials applicable to different levels of 
difficulty and interest and suited for 
use in the secondary school. 
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To meet these needs, the consultant 
has adopted the following five pro- 


cedures : 


1. She meets frequently with small 
groups of teachers who have similar 
problems. In these meetings, teach- 
ers work out immediate solutions to 
pressing problems and make long- 
term plans appropriate to the needs 
of the students. 


2. She assists the Language Arts 
Curriculum Committee in the build- 
ing of a framework to provide ade- 
quate attention to developmental 
reading throughout the secondary 
schools of the county. 


3. She meets with groups of teach- 
ers in the special fields to achieve a 
closer articulation between all de- 
partments with respect to the appli- 
cation of reading techniques in the 
various fields and the setting of ap- 
propriate goals. 

4. She assists in the diagnosis of 
cases of serious retardation and the 
planning of individualized programs 
for improvement. 


5. She is preparing a handbook to 
serve as a guide to teachers in the 
secondary schools in an attempt to 
lighten the burden of the added re- 
sponsibility and to increase the effi- 
ciency of those whose preparation did 
not include specialized work in read- 
ing. 

OUTCOMES OF THE PROGRAM 
With the teachers in sixteen schools 

participating, some more actively than 
others, the program has had five notice- 
able results : 


1. The general feeling that in- 
struction in reading is beneath the 
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dignity of a high school teacher is 

gradually being dissipated. 

2. The number of teachers inter- 
ested in reading is increasing. 

3. The teachers who have long 
realized that their students need fur- 
ther development in reading are dis- 
covering that the field is not so 
complex that it must be limited to 
highly trained specialists. 

4. The number of complaints from 
teachers that they cannot teach read- 
ing because they do not know what 
to do or do not have adequate ma- 
terials is being reduced. 

5. The Steering Committee of the 
vocational educators in the area have 
taken positive action to implement 
the reading program in the voca- 
tional fields. 

6. At least five schools have active 
programs afoot involving the co- 
operative action of a number of 
teachers. 

How much the over-all improvement 
of reading ability in the secondary 
schools has been achieved cannot be 
determined until the plan has had a 
longer period of operation, but some 
indication will be available as teachers 
evaluate progress of individual classes. 

It cannot be said that all teachers in 
the county are reading conscious and 
participating in the developmental read- 
ing program, but it can be said that 
many teachers are doing significant 
work in the field, and that many who 
are interested are working with a new 
confidence because they have assist- 
ance available when they feel that they 
need it. 


The number of regular four-year high schools decreased by 1,093 from 1938 
to 1946. The three-year senior high schools, which are a part of school systems with 
junior high school facilities, increased by 37.5 per cent. 








Guidance Duties of a Teacher 


OST classroom teachers recognize 

that they have some counseling 
responsibilities if no centralized guid- 
ance services have been established in 
the school, or if such services are only 
an incidental part of the vice-principals’ 
duties. But when counseling specialists 
have been made available, many are in- 
clined to think that the teachers need 
no longer be concerned about counsel- 
ing. They are overlooking three im- 
portant facts: first, there are some 
phases of counseling that only the class- 
room teacher is in a position to do well; 
second, pupils turn naturally to a compe- 
tent teacher for advice; and third, one 
very important duty of the guidance 
specialist is to help the teacher do his 
share better and with more confidence. 


Out of my experience as a teacher 
in a school system which maintains a 
well-trained staff of counselors, there 
have come certain convictions regarding 
the teachers’ responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities in this type of service. These, 
naturally, imply an understanding and 
basis of teamwork between teacher and 
specialist. In the smaller schools which 
can afford only a part-time assignment 
in counseling, the teacher’s share in the 
service becomes all the more important. 
In any event, the responsibilities of the 
teacher for counseling represent, in gen- 
eral, four kinds of assistance to his stu- 
dents in need of guidance. 


INFORMATIONAL SERVICES 
Any general program of guidance 
services must involve the giving of help 
to teachers as well as to students if it 
is to be at all successful. Obviously, 
unless he plans to spend full time in 
counseling, the average teacher cannot 
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4 Statements about the teacher's du- 
ties in guidance programs usually 
come from the specialists in counsel- 
ing or from the administrators. It is 
somewhat novel to have these duties 
set forth by a classroom teacher. 
based on experience in discussing 
questions raised by students, either in 
class or in the post-sessions around 
the teacher's desk. Although this ar- 
ticle has never previously appeared 
in print, it was reproduced in mimeo- 
graphed form and used as the basis 
for group discussions by the partici- 
pants in an institute workshop on 
guidance not long ago in a neighbor- 
ing state. 

The author, Craig Thomas, has been 
for several years a teacher of Speech 
and Freshman Composition in the 
Long Beach Junior College. His bach- 
elor’s degree was earned at Stanford, 
and his master's degree at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. During 
the present semester he is on leave, 
and giving full time to further grad- 
uate study at the latter university. 





possibly investigate and have available 
the various kinds of information that 
pupils will need. Most of the gathering 
of detailed material should usually be 
left to the counseling staff. 

However, there are certain types of 
information that a student has a right 
to expect of his teachers. The first of 
these involves, of course, the student’s 
present major interest. Particularly is 
this true of departmental or subject 
matter teachers. It is not enough that 
the teacher know well the material to be 
offered within the limits of a semester’s 
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or a year’s course, The teacher must 
also know the personal and vocational 
requirements for persons intending to 
earn their livings through the medium 
of material offered in the course. 


For instance, a student is majoring 
in medicine. Tests given by the counsel- 
ing staff indicate that the student has 
a certain amount of ability and some 
interest in the field. At the same time, 
interpretation of test results indicates 
that ability factors are sufficient for 
moderate success, but are not outstand- 
ing, while interest factors may have been 
largely induced by environmental influ- 
ences or by current social maladjust- 
ment which seeks escape through the 
semblance of interest. After these inter- 
pretations have been discussed with the 
student, if he is still determined to pur- 
sue a course leading toward medicine, 
the teacher in the student’s major de- 
partment must take over. 


A teacher well trained in the psy- 
chology of adjustment, in the personal, 
social, and academic demands of the 
occupation, and well equipped with both 
experience and subject knowledge, is 
in a key position to observe the student 
under varying conditions in his efforts 
to understand and to utilize all factors, 
personal, social, and economic, leading 
toward potential success in the medical 
profession. Here the teacher has a two- 
fold responsibility : first, that of seeking 
to call into play all of the potential as 
well as the actual abilities the student 
may possess in directed application to 
the problems associated with his chosen 
field ; and second, a responsibility to so- 
ciety and to the medical profession it- 
self in a wise encouragement of certain 
students to enter that profession. 

Too often, departmentalized teachers 
seek to build the importance of their 
own courses at the expense of all other 
considerations. Too little effort is made 
to discover whether or not students are 
really fitted to enter these fields which 
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require a-high level of adjustive intelli- 
gence rather than a stored body of 
knowledge, a high level of emotional 
stability rather than vivid but short- 
lived enthusiasm. Particularly is this 
true in the field of teaching. 

As teachers, we are flattered by and 
consequently interested in those stu- 
dents in whose opinion we are always 
right, who question none of our state- 
ments, and who give back to us, neatly 
packed, the information we have doled 
out to them. We are inclined to en- 
courage our A students to go into teach- 
ing, feeling that they—like us—will be 
successful in carrying the torch for- 
ward. Risking the accusation of treason, 
may I say that those are probably the 
students we least want in teaching. 
Teachers must question, must con- 
stantly appraise and adjust their im- 
mediate objectives, their methods, and 
their materials if they are to reach the 
larger objectives of a real education. 
There are far too many well-meaning 
teachers in the field right now who are 
still faithful to the gospel that was 
handed to them in letters of gold two 
generations ago. They have altered none 
of the commandments. They have not 
even sought reinterpretations. The re- 
vered teachers of the past did a good job 
in educating them; the same methods 
are still the best. 

Teachers, then, have an informational 
service responsibility in preparing them- 
selves to evaluate students in their 
classes and to counsel with them. Such 
informational service, beyond that of- 
fered by the counseling staff, should be 
related to student needs in the subject 
and should be given to each student 
from the standpoint of his personal ad- 
justments, educational potentialities, and 
the demands to be met in the occupation, 
from both a social and an economic 
standpoint, after he leaves school. While 
he is still in school is the time for him 
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to find out as many as possible of the 
ramifications of the field of study and 
work he has chosen. 

It need not be said that always there 
must be close codperation and immedi- 
ate and detailed informational exchange 
between the individual teacher and the 
counseling staff. When student diffi- 
culties arise for which the teacher has 
neither time nor preparation to handle, 
obviously he should give such data as 
he has to the counseling staff and call 
on them for help, not only to assist the 
student to some sort of solution, but to 
further his own understanding as well. 
Any gap between the teaching staff and 
the counseling force, however small, 
must necessarily set their work at cross 
purposes and lead to misinterpretation 
and chaotic influences for the student. 
Only in their joint efforts to solve stu- 
dent problems and their mutual appreci- 
ation of the value of the other’s work 
can an effective and useful guidance 
program be developed. 

GROUP COUNSELING 

Just as a large part of the work of 
the counseling staff is directed finally 
toward some sort of individual counsel- 
ing, the work of the teacher is largely 
toward group guidance. Most teachers 
have time to engage in only a minimum 
of personal guidance of their students 
and must seek to achieve their greatest 
value through the medium of group 
work, 

There is, however, a danger here. 
Too many teachers, in assuming the in- 
violable importance of their subject, as- 
sume that all the students in each class 
must be taught as if they were going 
to make their living in that field. This 
is seldom true. At the same time, re- 
gardless of subject matter, there are a 
number of problems largely common to 
any group of persons working along the 
same general lines. 
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It is the task of the teacher, in codper- 
ation with other members of the teach- 
ing staff as well as whatever guidance 
staff exists in the school, to develop as 
much as possible emphasis upon solution 
of common problems related to the ma- 
terial of the class, and to the members 
of the class, themselves. Offering a so- 
lution to a hypothetical problem that 
does not exist for the students is pretty 
much a waste of time and energy. 
Worse, it is not education. Again let 
me point out that much depends upon 
the ability of the teacher to question, to 
evaluate, to appraise and adjust teaching 
methods and materials to the students 
and the immediate class situation, rather 
than to some time-hallowed ideal of 
culture or funneled and bottled knowl- 
edge. 

STUDENT EXPERIENCE 

I am inclined to agree with Dr. John 
Dewey that passive endurance in class 
after class is not, after all, education in 
any real sense of the word. It is, rather, 
the easy way for the teacher : it permits 
detailed planning in advance, the prepa- 
ration and saving of tests to be used 
year after year, the selection of ma- 
terials and their storage until stated 
times for use, the preparation of mimeo- 
graphed syllabuses or typed lecture 
notes which also may be used year after 
year, and the development of a complete 
schedule of specific class projects and 
activities. Needless to say, both pas- 
sivity and endurance will be required 
from the student. 


In no sense is such a program related 
to the life needs of the student and the 
problems he must face after he leaves 
school. Nor does it provide him with 
information for the making of sound 
judgments or the experience needed to 
solve unexpected problems successfully. 
We have already pointed out that part 
of the teacher’s job is to provide some 
of the information the student will need. 
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The student also needs experience or, 
more specifically, experiences, not only 
in several educational fields, but in the 
broader and more pertinent area of 
human relationships. Whatever occu- 
pation he eventually goes into he will 
will be confronted at once with the 
necessity of getting along with all sort 
of other people and the need for adjust- 
ing his own methods and ideas, even his 
ideals, to conform with what they ex- 
pect of him. The school has failed in its 
first duty if it does not offer, through 
the classroom as well as through co- 
curricular activities, a wide variety of 
experiences by means of which the stu- 
dent may appraise and further develop 
his understanding of the society in which 
he is to live. Moreover, the student has 
a right to know both the cost and the 
returns of participation in solving the 
common problems of the community. 
There are few classes in the second- 
ary school which do not provide in some 
way opportunities for student partici- 
pation and consequent experience. The 
coequal responsibilities of leadership 
and followership, and the paramount re- 
sponsibility of intelligent codperation 
with others of varying interests and 
abilities can hardly find a better medium 
for expression than the controlled en- 
vironment of the classroom with a wise 
teacher subtly in charge and unobtrusive 
in directing activities. Herein provision 
for student experience overlaps both 
personal and group guidance. In the 
classroom, it is possible to direct the 
flow of student experience, to measure 
the success or failure of student enter- 
prises and to evaluate the reasons for 
such success or failure; to point out 
differences between leadership and 
managership, and to make clear the 
personality components both of real 
leadership and of maladjustments lead- 
ing to minor dictatorships ; to establish 
the importance of intelligent follower- 
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ship and the part it must play, not only 
in a democracy, but in the day to day 
satisfactions of effective and productive 
working and living. 

A large share of the responsibility for 
personal guidance and for informational 
services must necessarily lie in the hands 
of the guidance staff. Certain types of 
group guidance must also lie there. But 
the field of student experience, although 
kinds that are desirable may be sug- 
gested by the guidance staff, is largely 
the responsibility of the classroom 
teachers, student-government faculty 
participants, and club and organization 
sponsors. It is through these members 
of the teaching staff that experiences 
will come to life, will be understood, and 
will have significant and lasting mean- 
ing. Here is the first and foremost re- 
sponsibility of the teacher in the guid- 
ance program, to provide the means of 
developing essential educative experi- 
ences, to direct student energies and 
interest through those experiences 
toward worthwhile and satisfying ob- 
jectives, to use wisdom and understand- 
ing and intelligence in the interpretation 
of those experiences in terms of student 
needs, and finally, to offer always those 
situations out of which further needed 
student experience may develop. 


ENCOURAGING SELF-DIRECTION 

Last, both the teaching and counsel- 
ing staffs, each within their own areas, 
have the joint responsibility of seeing to 
it that students have as much oppor- 
tunity as possible for self-determination. 
The counseling staff, because of the 
nature of its work, will not find such 
a task too difficult. The essence of per- 
sonal guidance and the nature of infor- 
mational services offered indicate a large 
measure of selection and personal de- 
termination. 

But the teaching staff will find an- 
other matter on its hands—often what 
amounts to a headache. Each student 
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has a right to personal as well as group 
success, to personal as well as group 
failure. (Failure, in this sense, has 
nothing to do with grades. It is rather 
concerned with attempting to reach a 
self-set objective.) Each student has a 
right, within certain limits, to make his 
own plans for educational effort, to test 
his abilities and interests against the 
windmills of his ambitions, and to de- 
termine the techniques and the rate to 
be employed in seeking to reach his 
objectives. 

Obviously, teaching becomes some- 
thing more than measuring students and 
their achievements against preconceived 
standards for the accomplishment of 
learning material in a standardized 
course. Often the teacher will feel as 
though he had been blindfolded and told 
to run a three-ring circus without a whip 
to crack or a whistle to blow. A great 
many teachers will feel that even a mini- 
mum of student self-determination has 
taken control of the classroom situation 
entirely out of their hands. What they 
do not realize, nor capitalize upon, is 
that a three-ring circus can be an im- 
mensely exciting affair, and a highly 
educational one as well, for both the 
teacher and the pupils. 

But a highly intricate performance 
takes intensive planning and prepa- 
ration. The ringmaster, of necessity, 
sets the time and the place; he provides 
the situation. The actual performance 
is undertaken by those for whom the 
situation was made. Too often in the 
past the teacher has been both ring- 
master and performer; worse, he has 
played to a bored audience. 

It is time for the teacher to set up the 
three rings, to lay out the circle of saw- 
dust, to hang the trapezes at varying 
levels with nets under all of them, to 
enclose the entire situation in a well- 
planned tent, and to take his stand where 
he is available always. Then let him 
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watch the performance ; let him call the 
order in which the acts take place; let 
him constantly evaluate and interpret, 
analyzing each act on its own merits, 
keeping the whole shebang going, but 
letting the individual actors consummate 
their previous experience and learning 
by building toward new skills and new 
understandings. 


CONCLUSION 

There are those teachers who, if they 
do not openly criticize the guidance pro- 
gram, are willing at least that it take 
over all guidance of students, leaving 
the teacher free to do the kind of teach- 
ing he or she has been trained to do, or 
has found it expedient to do. They are 
the teachers who set up definite stand- 
ards, measure their students against the 
scale, and hand out marks on the basis 
of comparative achievement. They are 
the teachers who seek every means 
possible of discovering who the cheaters 
in their classes are and expose them, 
instead of eliminating the reasons for 
students feeling that they have to cheat. 
They are the teachers who openly con- 
demn the natural interest, the desirable 
interest, that students should have in 
each other, in the opposite sex, in ath- 
letic endeavor. They are the teachers 
who, too often, make grades the result 
of pleasing the teacher rather than the 
result of expenditure of effort to achieve 
wanted goals and satisfying experience. 
They, finally, are the teachers who do 
not teach. 

Real teaching, in the last analysis, is 
only, but intrinsically, guidance. It is 
guidance from the start in felt needs, 
through the sometimes exciting, often 
laborious paths, toward realization of 
foreseeable and wanted objectives. It 
is guidance in that it offers various tech- 
niques and permits of both error and 
success in choosing those which best do 
the job at hand. It is guidance in that 
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it recognizes points of stress and offers 
ways to ease that stress; it recognizes 
differences in ability and provides differ- 
ent but equally worthy goals and means 
of reaching those goals commensurate 
with ability. It is guidance in that it 
holds always before its own eyes as well 
as the eyes of students, the inescapable 
fact that sooner or later each student 
must live in his own way, must adjust 
as best he can, must earn a living, and 
must make his personal peace with the 
society of which he is a part and in 
which he must find a place for himself. 
It is guidance, finally, in that it seeks 
to assist each student in finding a satisfy- 
ing program of self-development which 
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will equip him to be as contributing a 
part of society as he is capable of being. 

Anything less than this isnot teach- 
ing, whatever else it may be called. The 
responsibility for achieving this kind of 
teaching rests with the developers of a 
guidance program in each school, with 
their concern for the in-service training 
of the teaching staff, with their continu- 
ous cooperative efforts toward under- 
standing both the needs of students 
and of teachers, and their everlasting 
determination that, in the routine of 
daily classes, of testing and interpreting, 
of checking and recording results, the 
welfare and the invaluable potential of 
each individual student shall not be lost. 





Codperative Conservation Workshop 


Conservation consists as much in wise use of natural resources as in protecting 
them against misuse. For the purpose of developing units and materials on natural 
resources and their best utilization, a codperative workshop has been announced 
for June 13-24. The State Departments of Education, Forestry and Water Re- 
sources will participate with city and county school supervisors as consultants 
during the twelve-day period of study and observation. 

The mountain and valley facilities of the San Joaquin area will be studied as 
types of resources utilization. The program is announced as follows: 

The problems involved in the proper utilization of water, soils, fish and 
game, recreational areas, hydroelectric power, oil, and other mineral resources 
will be developed by Federal, State and private agencies. 

Field trips will be taken to observe and study conservation needs and prac- 
tices under the guidance of trained leaders. These will include excursions to 
observe forest practices, fish hatcheries, oil production, soil erosion, desirable 
agricultural practices, and other conservation activities. 

Conservation literature suitable for use in public schools will be on hand for 
examination and evaluation. Members of the workshop will be able to secure 
literature in the fields considered. Plans will be developed for incorporating 
conservation activities in school curricula. 

Travel costs, which include transportation to Yosemite, the hydro-electric 
plants, and the Central Valley installations will be shared by students, and are 
estimated at less than $25. The workshop will be administered through Fresno 
State College, and will carry two units of credit. A fee of $18 covers registration 
and materials. Further information may be obtained by writing Dr. Leo Hadsall, 
Director, Natural Resources Workshop, Fresno State College. 
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County Office Guidance 


Services 


HE majority of county super- 

intendents of schools in California 
have long realized that there are schools 
in their counties which suffer from lack 
of professional educational services. 
Rural elementary schools and high 
schools in small centers are especially 
affected in this respect. 

Referring to the establishment of a 
division of research and guidance in 
Los Angeles County as one answer to 
the needs existing in school districts in 
his county, Stoops, in an article pub- 
lished in 1946, stated : 

Small districts, unable to employ guidance 
specialists, asked for county help. Few dis- 
tricts in the county were able to maintain 
necessary equipment, such as test scoring 
machines, card punchers, sorter, and tabu- 
lator. Local faculties also called upon the 
county to act as a clearing house for the col- 
lection and dissemination of effective guid- 
ance materials and practices.? 


What Stoops said of his own county 
is probably true in all counties in the 
State. For some schools or school dis- 
tricts the need for professional leader- 
ship and services is very great indeed ; 
and it is imperative that such leadership 
be supplied if these areas are not to fall 
far behind schools in urban districts in 
the quality and quantity of education 
rendered to their pupils. 

The development of curriculum co- 
ordination services, as a result of the 
enabling legislation of 1937 and 1939,? 
was, in the words of Trillingham, “an- 
other milestone in the further profes- 
sionalization of the office of the county 
superintendent of schools.”* The same 
might be said concerning the more re- 
cent trend toward the establishment of 
guidance departments separate from the 
parent curriculum department, espe- 


q By J. G. WOODSWORTH 





q In order to provide more adequate 
guidance services, especially to the 
smaller schools, an increasing num- 
ber of counties are making competent 
staff counselors available from the 
central office. Joseph G. Woodsworth 
undertook a study of the manner in 
which these services were being ad- 
ministered in five California counties. 
Herewith are given some of the more 
interesting findings of his study. They 
will be of interest and value to teach- 
ers and principals feeling a similar 
need. 

Dr. Woodsworth received the Ed.D. 
degree at Stanford in December, 1948. 
This article is based on one phase 
of his dissertation study. He is a Can- 
adian, with experience in the sec- 
ondary schools of Alberta. He re- 
turned in January to that province 
to re-enter educational work as a 
counselor. 





cially when such a guidance department 
is headed by a director who is specially 
trained in modern guidance techniques. 
No doubt, many forward-looking 
county guidance workers see in this 
“professionalization” of their status on 
the staff of the county superintendent 
of schools an opportunity to offer to 
rural or semi-rural schools guidance 
services similar to those provided for 
wealthier, urban institutions. Such de- 
velopment in county office organization 
is another step along the path which will 





1 Emery Stoops, “County Coordination in 
Guidance,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XXI (1946), 77. 

2 California School Code, Chap. IT, Art. IT, 
sec. 4.195, 

3C. C. Trillingham, “The County Coordi- 
nator of Curriculum,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XV (1940), 408. 
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eventually lead educational institutions, 
regardless of their position in city or in 
county, to give youth the best in edu- 
cational environment that a modern, 
scientific age can provide. 

It was for the purpose of helping to 
clarify the State scene with respect to 
county office-level guidance services that 
the writer undertook a recent study in- 
volving the five Bay Area counties of 
Alameda, Contra Costa, San Mateo, 
Santa Clara, arid Santa Cruz—areas 
differing widely in population density 
and economic structure. In general, it 
was found that the county offices con- 
cerned were making considerable efforts 
to bring to dependent schools special 
services having the guidance element 
which otherwise they would lack. How- 
ever, the quantity and quality of guid- 
ance services varied greatly from office 
to office. There was considerable evi- 
dence in this study that adequate guid- 
ance services become available to schools 
dependent on a county office in pro- 
portion as a well-structured guidance 
division, staffed by personnel specifically 
trained in the field, becomes part of the 
administrative patterning of the office 
of the county superintendent of schools. 


VIDENCE of this guidance differ- 

ential was amassed through descrip- 
tive data gleaned by (1) the personal 
interview technique and (2) a search 
of confidential files and official publi- 
cations in county offices. The infor- 
mation thus gathered regarding each 
county office’s guidance organization 
was then set forth in a stereotyped 
fashion, so that services of various 
county offices could be conveniently 
compared. Economic background data, 
numbers and types of schools, the group 
testing program, individual counseling 
of students, in-service training in guid- 
ance, research projects, and other topics, 
formed descriptive headings. The main 
body of the dissertation consisted of a 
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detailed descriptive statement, organ- 
ized in this manner, for each of the five 
county offices concerned. 

To determine the relative “worth” of 
programs described in this fashion, six 
evaluative criteria were set up based on 
(1) theoretical considerations in the 
general field of guidance, (2) indi- 
cations of trends in county office guid- 
ance work as revealed by California 
periodicals, reports, and similar written 
material, and (3) impressions gained 
by the writer through the interviews 
which he had with county office person- 
nel. These criteria, which are presented 
below, served to reflect the nature of 
differences between or among county 
offices as revealed in the descriptive 
data which formed the bulk of this 
study : 

THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


1. Departmentalizing Guidance 
Services—The degree to which 
guidance services of an office of a 
county superintendent of schools 
have crystallized into a well-struc- 
tured field of activity is a measure of 
the maturity of that county office, 
with respect to guidance organization. 
(While this criterion is not neces- 
sarily the sine qua non of a “good” 
county office guidance program, it 
was found, as stated earlier, to be 
somewhat of a “general factor” which 
permeated and conditioned the other 
five criteria set forth.) 

2. Meeting County Needs—To 
the extent that all schools lacking the 
benefits of large city central school 
administration are participating in a 
county office-sponsored program of 
guidance, to that extent is a county 
office fulfilling its function of equal- 
izing educational opportunities or fa- 
cilities in the county, with respect to 
the field of guidance. 

3. Gathering Guidance Data 
Through Group Testing— While 
“satisfactory” group testing pro- 
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grams may vary widely with respect 
to construction and content because 
of local circumstances, in general, the 
excellence of county office-sponsored 
testing programs may be measured by 

a. The extent to which partici- 
pating schools have codperatively 
worked out, among themselves and 
with the county office, the purposes 
to be served by such a program. 

b. The extent to which all eligible 
schools participate in the schedule, 
i. é., its uniformity of administration. 

c. Its comprehension, i. ¢., the 
number of areas in which testing is 
carried out. 

d. The continuity of the test- 
ing program from kindergarten 
through high school. 

e. The degree to which the county 
office aids in making test data func- 
tional. 

f. The degree to which teachers 
participate in the administration of 
the testing program, ¢. e., their in- 
service training in this aspect of the 
guidance program. 

4. Counseling Children—The 
excellence of county office-level indi- 
vidual counseling services to pupils 
may be gauged, in some measure, by 

a. The availability of such guid- 
ance services when required, 4. e., the 
ratio of county office personnel per- 
forming such services to the school 
population dependent upon these 
services. 

b. The quality of individual guid- 
ance services, i. e., the apparent (edu- 
cational and experimental) ability of 
county personnel to deal adequately 
with “problem children.” 

c. The extent to which remedial or 
diagnostic counseling is being ori- 
ented toward preventive or “normal 
growth” guidance. 

5. Professionalizing the Outlook 
of Guidance Personnel—The pro- 
fessional “spirit” manifested by mem- 


bers of the guidance staff of a county 
office is not easy to assess ; however, 
it is indicated to some degree bv 

a. The interest in research and 
evaluation, as shown by present or 
pending projects. 

b. The efforts of guidance person- 
nel to keep themselves informed in 
their own field and to promote the 
further understanding of this field 
among teachers and administrators 
in the schools. 

6. Offering Many Guidance Fa- 
cilities—The range or quantity of 
guidance services made available by 
an office of a county superintendent 
of schools gives some indication of 
the degree of development of guid- 
ance as a field of education in the 
organization of that county office. 


O* the basis of this study and the 
general overview of county office 
guidance organization throughout the 
State, which the writer secured inci- 
dental to it, the following statements of 
trends were offered in lieu of the usual 
“conclusions” which finalize a more pre- 
cise investigation : 


EVOLVING PATTERNS 


1. In this study, and probably in 
the State as a whole, there is a clearly 
discernible trend in offices of county 
superintendents of schools to incorpo- 
rate in their services to rural and 
semi-rural schools an increasing 
number of individualizing facilities 
which educators have come to associ- 
ate with the term “guidance.” 

2. There is a somewhat less defi- 
nite trend in these county offices 
toward the organization of guidance 
services into departments equal in 
status to divisions of the office such 
as curriculum departments. 

3. The services of personnel spe- 
cifically trained in the field of guid- 
ance, including persons designated as 
“psychologists,” are being employed 
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by county offices which a few years 
ago did not have on their staffs such 
specialized personnel. Thus, offices 
of county superintendents of schools 
are becoming increasingly good “mar- 
kets” for the services of such specially 
trained people. 


4. The new county service fund‘ 
will probably accelerate guidance or- 
ganization in county offices offering 
few, if any, such services. One would 
expect, therefore, that the next few 
years will see considerable activity in 
the organization of guidance services 
in smaller, predominately rural coun- 
ties, where “need” (the basis of state 
allotment to the service fund) is most 
apparent. 


5. Schools are not always aware of 
“needs” until shown how certain fa- 
cilities may benefit them. Thus, an 
available “supply” of guidance facili- 
ties may be expected to create a “de- 
mand” for their use, provided that 
guidance personnel concerned are ac- 
tive in promoting their field. In the 
five county offices dealt with in this 
study, there is some indication that 
schools, especially secondary schools, 
participate in the county office-level 


4 California School Code, Chap. XVI, Art. I, 
Secs. 7201-7208. 
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guidance facilities in proportion to the 
degree of development of guidance 
as a well-structured field in the county 
office concerned. One may assume, 
therefore, that as county offices in- 
crease the quality and quantity of 
their guidance services, secondary, as 
well as elementary, schools will par- 
ticipate increasingly in the services 
made available to them. A high de- 
gree of permanence, then, seems as- 
sured well-structured guidance or- 
ganizations in offices of county super- 
intendents of schools. 


UIDANCE services are fast be- 

coming part of the “warp and 
woof”’ of public education. Their 
systemization under the surveillance of 
technical personnel does not indicate 
that the position of the classroom 
teacher as a professional educationalist 
is in any way being lessened, but rather 
that the teacher is being provided with a 
“resource” designed to further her own 
professional stature. Children in the 
schools, as elsewhere, are tndividuals, 
not “classes” or groups to be dealt with 
en masse. Guidance organizations in 
county offices, among other agencies, 
exist as “facilities” to help teachers keep 
that fact paramount. 


Socio-Drama in Adult Education 


Adult educators are finding “socio-drama” an effective way to spark the learn- 
ing process. After experimenting with the device this year, the Neighborhood 
Center, a Philadelphia group work agency, reports that its use of socio-drama 
has boosted audience participation in discussion meetings involving as many as 
1,000 people. The socio-drama is a dramatization of a social problem presented 
in such a way that the members of the audience themselves can play vicarious 
roles in the situation by identifying themselves with the characters. As a substi- 
tute for a lecturer, the Neighborhood Center used the technique in forums on 
intercultural relations and the mechanics of politics. Results reported indicate 
considerable thinking by audiences, reflected in intensive discussion and unwilling- 
ness to adjourn the meetings. Other findings are that (1) much depends on the 
skillfulness of the dramatic presentation, and (2) the device creates a meeting 
superior to the usual public forum, but is no substitute for the small discussion 
group.—The News Letter, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 


versity, January, 1949, pp. 2-3. 





Private Schools and Public 


Relations 


RIVATE education in California 

has been characterized by two dis- 
tinct periods during the last decade. Be- 
cause of wartime conditions, and the 
accompanying search for a feeling of 
security on the part of the general popu- 
lace, enrollment in independent schools 
often reached “new highs.” As the 
nation reverted to its prewar status, the 
ability of the parent to meet the increas- 
ing cost of living, in addition to costs of 
private education, was severely chal- 
lenged. Although many of the schools 
are still filled to capacity, and have 
lengthy waiting lists, the tendency has 
been towards a steady decrease in en- 
rollment. Private school administrators 
are becoming consciously aware of the 
need for the establishment of sincere 
programs of public relations in order to 
establish new contacts with the public. 

In an attempt to determine the spe- 
cific phases of private education hav- 
ing public relations value, as well as to 
ascertain present conditions as com- 
pared with principles presented in the 
literature, a survey of the California 
Association of Independent Secondary 
Schools has been made. Through the 
cooperation of Howard Hunt Pattee, 
General Secretary of the Association, a 
checklist questionnaire was distributed 
to the thirty-six member schools. 


Responses were received from all of 
the schools and tabulated according to 
the various divisions of the checklist. 
This paper, reporting the findings of 
the study, has been organized with the 
same basic structure as that of the ques- 
tionnaire. All recommendations have 
resulted from a survey of the literature 


4q By ROBERT C. DAVIDSON 





q The attitude of parents and of the 
public in general has a significant in- 
fluence upon the conditions under 
which the work in any school must go 
on. In the case of private schools, the 
chief asset for survival is the confi- 
dence and good-will of the parents. 
In the public schools, the same kind 
of relationship is necessary for good 
working conditions, and even for the 
professional survival of the individual 
administrator or teacher. A growing 
recognition of this fact has been re- 
sponsible for the development, during 
the past two decades, of greater con- 
cern for what is known as public re- 
lations. 

This study lists various means used 
by private schools to promote good- 
will, and indicates the relative value 
attached to each. Public school ad- 
ministrators will be interested to note 
that expensive advertising is not rated 
as nearly so effective as the personal 
commendation of parents and alumni. 
based upon direct contacts. This ave- 
nue to understanding and confidence 
is open to all who sincerely try to de- 
serve them. 

Robert Davidson, formerly assistant 
headmaster at the Palomar School. 
made this study while completing his 
master’s degree at the University of 
Southern California. He is continuing 
his graduate studies there, speciali- 
ing in educational public relations. 





in the fields of private education and 

educational public relations. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PROGRAMS 

It was found that a majority of the 

schools surveyed possess public re- 

lations programs designed primarily for 
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parents. Approximately 10 per cent of 
the schools felt that their programs were 
aimed directly at the general public, 
while a similar amount stated that they 
had no program of public relations. In 
the case of the latter, such remarks as, 
“We have no need for a program of 
public relations, as our enrollment is at 
capacity,” were not infrequent. 

The schools have placed the responsi- 
bility for the program in the hands of 
the headmaster or principal in 72 per 
cent of the cases. In varied other situ- 
ations, a staff member is in charge, while 
two of the schools have found it neces- 
sary to employ a specialist to develop 
their program. With the exception of 
one school, the responses were unani- 
mous in that no title has been given to 
the director of the program. In the soli- 
tary instance, the title of “Director of 
Public Relations,” has been utilized. 

As a result of the data obtained, it 
is concluded that: 1. No definite or- 
ganization of public relations programs 
exists among the member schools of 
the California Association of Independ- 
ent Secondary Schools; 2. The pro- 
grams are primarily for parents; 3. The 
programs are chiefly administered by 
the headmasters; and 4. The schools 
have not developed their programs to 
the extent that a title has been deemed 
necessary for the person in charge of 
the program. 


AGENCIES OF THE PROGRAMS 

As presented in the accompanying 
table, the agencies employed by the 
schools surveyed to contact parents 
greatly outnumber those used to contact 
the general public. It should be noted 
that the general literature in the field 
recommends that the “personal” agen- 
cies of public relations, such as the 
teacher and the pupil, be regarded as 
the most profitable media to be used in 
informing the parent. 
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The fact that the highest number of 
schools using any one agency to contact 
the general public was 36 per cent is 
worthy of note. Although many of the 
respondents felt that there was no great 
need to be concerned with the general 
public, aside from enrollment pro- 
cedures, a large percentage stated that 
it was difficult to evalute the success of 
attempts to reach this public. A decided 
uncertainty was visualized in the replies 
to the checklist concerning agencies used 
to contact the general public. 

After a review of the literature in 
relation to the data presented in the 
checklist, it is concluded that: 1. The 
private schools employ a large per- 
centage of agencies to contact parents; 
2. The agencies used to contact parents 
are primarily personal in nature ; 3. The 
agencies used to contact parents are 
comparatively stronger than those used 
to contact the general public; 4. The 
agencies employed to contact the general 








TasiLe I: Acencres Usep To ConTact 
PARENTS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


General 
Parents Public 

Num- Per Num- Per 
Agency ber cent per cent 
Personal contact ........ 2 78 4 ll 
Personal letter .......... 32 «89 l 3 
Newspaper 

advertising .............. 1 3 11 31 

Newspaper articles... 4 11 13 3% 
Athletic events .......... 16 44 9 25 
School plays .............. 25 69 9 25 
(SEE 2’ ss 1 3 
School newspaper ... 19 53 4 ll 
Radio programs ........ 1 3 0 0 
Photographs .............. 11 31 Li 
Report cards .............. 2 =«8i 2 '\,4 
Catalogs & circulars. 29 81 , 
|” ARIES 20 56 6 17 
Se ee 17. 47 5 14 
Conferences ................ 20 56 1 3 
| Ra RET 23 «63 6 17 








public are of the impersonal variety; 
and 5. No definite plan of contacting 
the general public via the media of 
public relations exists among the ma- 
jority of the private schools. 
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ADVERTISING PROGRAMS 


It was found that 47 per cent of the 
schools did not consider that they pos- 
sessed an advertising program. These 
respondents indicated that they re- 
garded word-of-mouth communication 
as their most profitable medium of con- 
tact either to the parent or the general 
public. Many of them stated that alumni 
contacts, built up through the years, 
were of more lasting value than any 
form of paid advertising. 

Of the schools utilizing an advertising 
program as a part of their total public 
relations program, 72 per cent replied 
that one per cent, or less, of the entire 
school budget was devoted to this pro- 
gram. Regarding the advertising media 
used, those schools possessing programs 
consider national publications, large city 
newspapers, and college publications as 
the more valuable agencies, as evidenced 
from the reported percentage of usage. 
However, a few schools commented that 
it was often impossible to tell just how 
successful an individual agency was be- 
cause of the intangible nature of the 
medium concerned. 

It is concluded that: 1. The older, 
more established private schools, have 
not found it necessary to advertise in re- 
cent years ; 2. A majority of the schools 
consider word-of-mouth communication 
as the most valuable advertising agency ; 
3. Those schools possessing advertising 
programs employ printed media in na- 
tional and college publications, as well 
as large city newspapers, more than any 
other media; 4. The schools using paid 
advertising are undecided as to the ulti- 
mate value of such a program, but feel 
that the name of the school must be kept 
before the public eye. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAMS 
This division of the study required 

the subjective opinions of the respond- 

ents with regards to the individual sec- 


tions of the checklist. The schools were 
asked to consider their programs to the 
parents, the general public, and their 
advertising programs as to estimated 
effectiveness. 

As has been seen earlier in the study, 
the schools are fairly certain that the 
programs used to contact parents are 
both sincere and successful. This is fur- 
ther evidenced in the fact that 75 per 
cent of the schools classified this pro- 
gram as either “excellent” or “good.” 
Only 44 per cent of the respondents re- 
plied in a similar vein regarding the 
program to the general public, while a 
mere 16 per cent of those schools pos- 
sessing advertising programs felt that 
their programs were “excellent” or 
“good.” 

Conclusions in relation to this di- 
vision of the study would necessarily 
tend towards subjective judgment. 
However it can be stated that the data 
presented have borne out earlier re- 
sponses in that: 1. The schools con- 
sider their programs to the parents both 
successful and suitable ; 2. The program 
used to contact the general public has 
proved to be less successful and judg- 
ment as to its probable merit is ex- 
tremely difficult; 3. The advertising 
programs are only used by approxi- 
mately one-half of the schools, the re- 
mainder relying upon past criteria as 
established by alumni to furnish them 
with new students. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 

In view of the data obtained from the 
checklist, certain specific recommen- 
dations can be made in direct relation 
to previously established principles of 
educational public relations as presented 
in the literature. 

1. The public relations program 
should be organized in accordance with 
the aims and objectives of the individual 
private school. 
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2. Some form of specialized assist- 
ance should be employed in the enact- 
ment and the development of the initial 
program ; the duties of the headmaster 
are numerous and usually do not allow 
him to devote the proper amount of time 
to public relations affairs. 

3. The program should be designed 
to meet the needs of contacting both the 
parents and the general public, and or- 
ganized in such a manner as to best ad- 
vance community relationships. 

4. All public relations programs 
should be continuous in nature, and 
should be in operation during the entire 
year, whether school is in session or not. 

5. The agencies of public relations to 
be used in private education should vary 
with the individual school according to 
its location, its resources, and its ulti- 
mate aims. 

6. The agencies used to contact 
parents should be of a personal nature 
whenever possible. 

7. The agencies used to contact the 
general public should attempt to present 
the total picture of the school in a pleas- 
ing and understandable manner. 

8. Such personal agencies as teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents, should be re- 
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garded as the most beneficial of all 
public relations agencies. 


9. Each school should keep a definite 
record of all agencies employed through 
the years, as well as the assumed effec- 
tiveness of each, in order to judge the 
future value of new agencies. 


10. All agencies employed should be 
used continuously. 


11. Advertising should be employed 
only when a school cannot accomplish 
enrollment goals through the use of 
other public relations media. 


12. Word-of-mouth advertising me- 
dia are more powerful than those of the 
printed word, and should be used when- 
ever possible. 


13. If advertising is deemed neces- 
sary, the school should take precautions 
against spending an amount on adver- 
tising out of proportion to that spent 
on education itself. 


14. Private school administrators 
should have a complete knowledge of 
the literature in the field of educational 
public relations. 

15. The public relations program 
should “interpret” the school, rather 
than “sell” it to the public. 


No Traffic Deaths in Decatur 


There were no traffic deaths in Decatur, Illinois (population, 59,000) in 1948. 
Good share of credit for achievement goes to public and private schools. Behind 


this record are: 


1. An assistant superintendent who makes safety a part of his regular job. 
He scurries from civic group to police department and from motor club to teacher 
meetings, pleading for action and help to make the city safe from accidents. He 
shows concern for safety education; makes all others feel it. 

2. A city-wide safety committee which surveys all crossings near schools, 
recommends types of controls needed at each and boosts safety through the home, 


offices, newspapers, and radio. 


3. Classroom teachers who “are constantly alert to capitalize on every oppor- 
tunity to teach and practice safe living.” Safety as such does not appear on their 
teaching schedules. They use National Safety Council lesson outlines, posters, 


and other safety materials. 


4. Pupil patrols who cover the city’s nineteen schools. Each patrol meets regu- 
larly, discusses problems confronting them and fellow pupils. Patrols are honored 
each year by local PTA’s and by the Chicago Motor Club. 

5. City traffic officers who cover most hazardous crossings during school hours. 
At others, portable stop signs are placed to protect school children. 


. ——— 





Summer Session Announcements 


n | Counseling Workshop at Chico State 
The Rosenberg Foundation in San Francisco has made a grant of $7,150 to 
te Chico State College to assist the College in financing workshops in student coun- 
h seling. The first of the workshops will be held in Chico during the summer of 
“ 1949. Dr. Edmund G. Williamson, Dean of Students at the University of Minne- 
le sota, and Dr. John Darley, Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, will be special lecturers and consultants. Dr. Hugh M. Bell, 
ye Dean of Student Personnel and Guidance at Chico State College, will teach certain 
of the courses in counseling techniques. Special lecturers from the California 
d Youth Authority, State Vocational Rehabilitation Service, California State Em- 
h ployment Service, California State Department of Education, and the California 
f Congress of Parents and Teachers will also participate. 


The Workshop is planned to meet the training needs of both the teacher- 
counselor and the full-time counselor. The workshop will also invite a limited 
number of counselors from agencies outside the school. 





i Funds provided by the Rosenberg Foundation will be used to purchase wire 

recorders and a communication system to be used by the students in analyzing 
‘ the effectiveness of their interviewing skills. The funds will also be expended to 
4 build interviewing booths with moveable screens to enable supervisors to observe 
the interviewing techniques of students. Films, books, pamphlets and reference 
‘4 material will also be purchased to augment those already available in the college 
' library. 
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The workshop will be a part of the regular summer session of Chico State 
College. The dates are June 20 through July 15, during which period a student 
may earn four units of graduate credit. Six units may be obtained either by con- 
tinuing the program in the workshop on an individual project basis for two addi- 
tional weeks, or by enrolling for one course in the regular college summer session, 
in which case the student's work would continue through July 29, 1949. A 
maximum of sixty students has been set for the 1949 workshop. Preference will 
be given to applicants who are now employed as part-time or full-time counselors 
in schools. A few exceptionally well-qualified senior undergraduate students may 
be admitted. Students will be admitted by application only. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the Director of the Workshop, Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. 


University of Southern California 
1949 Summer Session 

The University of Southern California announces its fourth Summer Work- 
shop in Intercultural Education from June 20 to July 29. 

The staff will include Dr. Harvey Locke, sociologist; Dr. Joseph Weekler, 
anthropologist; Dr. Glen Lukens, ceramist; Mrs. Beatrice Krone, lecturer in 
music; and Mrs. Jane Hood, all of whom are faculty members of the University. 

Visiting staff members will include Mrs. Ruth Tuck, sociologist and writer ; 
Mrs. Afton Nance of the California State Department of Education; Dr. Jack 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SUMMER SESSION COURSES 
1949 


DEGREE COURSES — EXTENSION COURSES 





An opportunity for a pleasant and instructive holi- 
day on Canada’s most beautifully situated campus 


COURSES LEADING TO 8B.A., B. Ed., M.A. DEGREES 


Under the guidance of U. B.C. Faculty members 
and outstanding visiting authorities 


EXTENSION COURSES 


School of the Theatre Creative Writing 
Drawing and Painting Painting for Pleasure 
Weaving The Art of Photography 


Modelling Ghee Mudhncte Pottery 


For further information: 


Write to the Registrar: University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


} Box 413 


THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 


6th Session July 4—August 12 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE 
tutors; three hours daily. Formalized 


classes. Activities. M.A. Degree. 
All Mexican faculty. Incorporated 
Dept. of University Studies, Mexico. 
G.|. Approved. Lodging Private 
1 Homes. Bulletin. 





DONALD M. CUSTER 
Salida 12, Colorado 

















Counseling Workshop 


CHICO STATE COLLEGE 
June 20—July 15, 1949 


The purpose of the Workshop is to pro- 
vide training in the techniques of diagno- 
sis and counseling for teacher-counselors 
and full-time counselors who work with stu- 
dents of upper grades, junior high and high 
school ages. 

Nationally known visiting lecturers. 


Excellent faculty, special audio and vis- 
ual equipment, individual practice in inter- 
viewing, and extensive counseling materials 
are provided. 

Admission by application only. Blanks 
=~ further information may be secured 

rom 


Director, Counseling Workshop 
CHICO STATE COLLEGE 
Chico, California 
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The James H. Barry Company 
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Stone, director of Intercultural Education, San Diego Public Schools; and Dr. 
Robert Haas, Associate Director of Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural 
Education. 


The Workshop, which carries six units of graduate credit, is open to teachers 
and administrators, as well as to leaders in community organizations and lay 
groups. A few scholarships are available. 


Application to the Workshop should be made as early as possible to Mrs. Jane 
Hood, School of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 


Summer Session at Mills College 


The Mills College 1949 Summer Session for men and women will be held from 
July 5 to August 13, 1949. 


Programs of study will be offered in Child Development, Counseling and 
Guidance, Creative Art, Education, Home Economics, La Maison Frangaise, 
Music, Theatre and Dance, and The United States House. 


Visiting professors will include Yasuo Kuniyoshi, nationally known artist; 
Vera Dean, research director of the Foreign Policy Association; Hilda Threl- 
keld, dean of women at the University of Louisville, and members of the Budapest 
String Quartet. 


The summer resident fee of $250 includes board, room, tuition, health services 
and incidentals for the six-week period. A catalogue on the summer departments 
may be secured by writing the Office of the Summer Session, Mills College, 
Oakland, California. 








UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 





The University endeavors through 

its Summer Sessions to make avail- 

able programs of study based upon 
its full resources. 
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Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate School, in the College 
of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the Colleges of Architecture, Commerce 
and Business Administration, Engineering, Music, and Pharmacy; in the 
Schools of Education, Journalism, Library Science, Public 
Administration, Religion, and Social Work, and in the 
departments of Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, 
Radio, and Cinema. 





Special rates for teachers in active service. 


Special opportunities are offered in the fields of Art, Music, 
Drama, Audio-Visual Education, Remedial 
Speech Correction, School Administration, Counseling and 
Guidance, Intercultural Education, Communications. Or- 
ganized social and recreational program. 

SIX WEEKS—June 20 to July 30 

FOUR WEEKS—August 1 to August 27 


TEN WEEKS—Jane 20 te August 27 
Rooms are available on and near the campus. 


Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin. 
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